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A NEW EAR WAX REMOVER— 
—— Ww and remedy for parasitic 


mange in dogs and cats 


CERUVET 


(Trade Mark) 


VETERINARY EAR DROPS 


TRIBUTES FROM A 
FIELD TRIAL 


* “ especially useful because of its 
property of dissolving wax ™. 








* “often no cleaning with forceps 
and wool was necessary”. 






se ** This product has been found 
to be exceedingly good also in 
certain ear conditions not readily 
curable ™. 






Particularly effective in parasitic mange 
and accumulation of hardened wax, especially 
in long-haired dogs. 







* “ Two main types responded best, 
namely, parasitic mange and accu- 
mulation and hardening of wax 
secretion causing irritation”. 







@ NO OTHER MEDICATION OR TREATMENT NECESSARY 
@ SAFE—NON-IRRITATING—ANTI-BACTERIAL 


@ EASILY APPLIED—HARMLESS TO THE LINING 
OF THE EAR 


Supplied in 14 ml. vials with dropper. 
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LABORATORIES FOR APPLIED BIOLOGY LTD. 





91, AMHURST PARK, LONDON, N.16 TELEPHONE: STAmford Hill 2252/3 











ECTOPARASITE AEROSOL for the destruction 
of lice, fleas and other ectoparasites on small and 
large animals. Does not stain fleece or fur 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


AEROSOL 1053—an efficient combination of 
insecticidal and deodorising materials 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


ODOUR SUPPRESSANT AEROSOL—to mask 


the odour of bitches in season. 
142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


CHLORAMPHENICOL AEROSOL—for the 


treatment of foot-rot in sheep. 


114 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


SOMERSET PHARMACEUTICALS LTD 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET-Phone: Wellington, Sem. 2244 
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The Production by Hysterectomy of Pathogen-free, 
Colostrum-deprived Pigs and the Foundation of a Minimal-Disease 


Herd 


BY 


A. O. BETTS, P. H. LAMONT and 
M. C. G, LITTLEWORT 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Cambridge 


SUMMARY .—Pathogen-free, colostrum-deprived 
pigs have been produced by hysterectomy using 
techniques developed in three phases from those 
of Young and Underdah] (1953) and Young, 
Underdahl and Hinz (1955). In the third phase 
each sow, 110 to 113 days pregnant, was stunned 
electrically and then anaesthetised with carbon 
dioxide gas. The whole uterus was removed 
aseptically and passed through an antiseptic lock into 
a sterile operating hogod. Two operators working 
through long rubber gloves then tore the piglets from 
the uterus, dried them, and ligated the umbilical 
cords. The piglets were reared in sterile incubators 
supplied with heated, filtered air. The diet consisted 
essentially of Amvilac No. 1 (Glaxo) made up with 
water and sterilised by heat. Using this technique 
16 sows have been subjected to hysterectomy, 167 
piglets have been obtained alive from the sows’ uteri 
and, of these, 156 have been reared giving a survival 
rate of 93.4 per cent. Over the whole period of 
development of this technique, 39 litters have been 
reared. Of the 384 piglets obtained alive 316 have 
been reared giving an overall survival rate of 82.3 
per cent. 

From the progeny of 5 pedigree Landrace sows 
included in this total a minimal-disease herd was 
established and has been kept under farm conditions 
since September, 1958. 


Introduction 
OR some time work has been in progress in this 
laboratory to investigate widespread low-grade 
infectious diseases of pigs, especially those of 
suspected viral origin. It is obvious that the experi- 
mental pigs used in work of this kind must be: 
|. Free from intercurrent infections. 
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2. Free from naturally produced antibodies against 

the disease under investigation. 

In theory it is simple to produce such pigs. Since 
the placenta of the sow is of the epithelio-chorial 
type, the foetuses are well protected against infections 
in utero, and do not receive maternal antibodies by 
transfer across the placenta. In principle therefore, 
all that is necessary to produce pigs that are both 
pathogen-free and devoid of antibodies, is to remove 
the unborn pigs aseptically from the uterus and then 
to rear them away from possible infection so that 
colostrum is unnecessary. 

The techniques adopted at the Schoo] of Veterinary 
Medicine have been developed over a period of 243 
years from those described in the U.S.A. by Young 
and Underdahl (1953), and Young, Underdahl and 
Hinz (1955). This paper describes the present stage 
of development of the techniques and equipment. 
Pigs taken by hysterectomy have also been used to 
provide foundation stock for a minimal-disease herd 
which is now providing pigs for general research 
purposes. 


Definitions - 
Throughout this paper the following two terms are 
used in preference to the general term “ disease- 
free’ used by other workers. 


“ Pathogen-free, colostrum-deprived pigs” 

This refers to pigs which are obtained by 
hysterectomy, deprived of colostrum and reared in 
Strict isolation on _ sterilised food in_ sterilised 
incubators. 


“ Minimal-disease pigs ” 
This term is applied to pigs in herds which have 
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PLAN. WITH COVER REMOVED. 


Fic. 1.—The leading dimensions of the operating hood. 


been established from pathogen-free, colostrum- 
deprived pigs, and which are kept away from possible 
infection as far as practicable. The term includes 
both the foundation stock and their normally farrowed 
progeny. 


Sows for Hysterectomy 

Pregnant sows obtained from ordinary farms have 
been used throughout. Most of the sows have been 
of either the British Landrace or Large White breeds, 
but the occasional Essex, Middle White and Cross- 
bred sow has been used. It was essential to 
ensure that the service date was accurately known. 
Hysterectomy was performed 110 to 113 days after 
service; the majority of hysterectomies was done on 
the 111th or 112th day. 


Equipment 
Operating Room 
The operating room was fitted with a power- 
operated hoist on an overhead railway and was well 
supplied with electric power points. 


Anaesthetic Apparatus 
Electric stunning was accomplished by the use of 


Fic. 1.—OPERATING Hoop 

1. Antiseptic lock. 

2. Baffle of antiseptic lock. 

3. Level of Cetrimide solution forming antiseptic lock. 
4. Slide into antiseptic lock. 

5. Instrument shelf within hood. 

6. Hinged flap covering antiseptic lock. 

7. Hinged flap covering carrying-case compartment. 
8. Detachable lighting unit. 

9. Glass-wool filter pad. 
10. Detachable heater and fan unit. 
11. Door to carrying-case compartment. 
12. Drain from floor of hood. 
13. Plate-glass windows. 
14. Glove opening. 

15. Handles for detachable top. 

16. Wire-mesh covering drain. 

17. Detachable top or cover. 

18. Rubber gloves. 

19. Sponge-rubber strip to form gasket for top 
20. Carrying-case. 
21. Detachable electric switch panel. 





* Industrial Waste Eliminators Limited. 


a pair of IWEL* Electrolethaler tongs type GR2. 
These tongs were of a dry electrode type and could 
be used at 70, 80 or 90 volts. The carbon dioxide 
anaesthetic equipment consisted of a calf feeding pan 
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Fic. 2.--The leading din 


| foot 6 inches in diameter with a detachable sleeve 
2 feet 6 inches long made of heavy nylon material. 

The walls of the pan were corrugated horizontally 
and this permitted easy attachment of the sleeve by 
means of a draw string. There was also a double 
draw string at the neck of the sleeve. 


Operating Hood 

The leading dimensions for the operating hood 
are shown in Fig. 1. The body was constructed of 
stainless steel, descaled on the inside and rough- 
polished on the outside. The detachable top section 
was of 18 S.W.G. steel and the bottom of 22 S.W.G. 
steel. The stand was constructed of angle iron 
14 x 14 X 3/16 inches and fitted with 
rubber-tired castors, 5 inches in diameter. The two 
drainage points were fitted with polythene valves and 
traps. The interior of the hood was lighted by three 
60 w. Cryselco tubular lamps set in a detachable hous- 
ing. Positive pressure was maintained within the hood 
by means of a 2 kW. “Cotswold ” heater and fan 
unit (New Day Electric Ltd.) provided with a glass 
wool filter pad (Fibre B unfilmed, Air Control 
Installations Ltd.). The heater and fan unit, the 
lighting unit and the electric switch panel were 
detachable to permit sterilisation of the hood by 
steaming. 


Isolation Pens 

The isolation pens used had been designed for 
housing animals infected with highly contagious 
diseases. Each pen was equipped with an air-lock 
which also served as a changing room. The walls 
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Fic. 2.—INCUBATOR UNIT 
Body of unit. 
Frame to retain air-inlet filter. 
Wire-mesh floor. 
Inspection window. 
Wire mesh in air-extract port. 
Wire mesh in air-inlet port. 
Door for feeding tray. 
Opening in inside flap for feeding tray. 
Detachable front. 
Cover for air-extract port. 
Waste tray. 
Latch to feeding tray door. 
Feeding tray. 
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and floors of the pens were of smooth impervious 
concrete. The sealed metal ceilings consisted of 
water-heated radiant panels by means of which the 
pens were kept at about 70° F. 


Incubator Units und Ancillary Equipment 

The incubator units were almost identical to those 
described by Young and Underdahl (1953) and are 
illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. The units were 
constructed of 20 S.W.G. stainless steel, spot-welded 
throughout and sealed with soft solder. Gaskets 
comprised strips of sponge rubber glued to the 
stainless steel. 

Both the intake and extract air was filtered through 
two layers of glasswool filter pad (Fibre B unfilmed, 
Air Control Installations Ltd.). The air was extracted 
from the units by means of a 44-inch, 2,400 r.p.m., 
centrifugal fan (GEC VC 30512) through 4-inch heavy 
rubber hoses connected to a 4-inch manifold. The 
air flow from each unit was controlled by a gate 
valve. 
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The units were housed in batteries of 12 in each 
isolation pen. Additional heat was provided in the 
isolation pen as necessary by means of a portable 
3 kW. forced air heater (GEC unit heater Design No. 
880898). This heater was thermostatically controlled 
so that the temperature in the pen could be adjusted 
to any required level between 70° and 95° F. 





An incubator unit with the front and the waste 
tray removed. 


Fic, 3. 


Open Cages 

After removal from the incubators the piglets were 
transferred to solid-sided open cages made of 
aluminium and equipped with a false floor of stain- 
less steel wire mesh. Each cage was provided with a 
waste tray and the overall size of these cages was 
27 X 17 X 24 inches. The open cages were also 
housed in isolation pens. 


Farm Equipment for Minimal-disease Pigs 

The minimal-disease pigs were housed in wooden 
fold-units on land which had not carried pigs for 
many years. 


Preparation of Equipment 
1. The Operating Room 
Before use the room was thoroughly cleaned and 
then sprayed with hypochlorite detegent solution?. 
The shackles, swingletree for the hoist, and pan for 
the carbon dioxide were also sprayed. 


2. The Operating Hood 

The hood was thoroughly cleaned before each 
operation. The antiseptic lock was filled with 0.01 
per cent. solution of Cetrimide B.P. and the trap- 
doors within the hood were opened. A steam pipe 
attached to a metal plate was fitted over the fan 
opening of the hood and the whole hood was covered 
with a cloth cover. The interior of the hood was 
exposed to free steam for 2 periods of | hour each. 
The carrying case in a stout cotton bag, was steam- 
sterilised separately for 20 minutes. When the 
steaming of the hood had been completed the steam 
pipe and metal plate were removed, and a square of 





~ + Deosan Green Label Steriliser 1 : 2,000 and Deosan Liquid 
Detergent 1 : 300—Milton Deosan Ltd. 
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previously autoclaved glass wool filter was placed 
over the opening. The fan and heater unit was then 
attached to the hood, thus securing the filter in 
position. The lighting unit was also attaclied. 

Eight cotton hand-towels, 20 crocodile clips of the 
type used in radio work, 15 seven-inch lengths of 
string, 1 pair of dressing forceps, 1 pair of artery 
forceps, | pair of scissors, 1 scalpel and some cotton 
wool had previously been wrapped in double 
envelopes and autoclaved. Immediately before 
passing the packets into the hood via the carrying 
case door the outer envelopes were removed. A 
small bottle of tincture of iodine was dipped in 
hypochlorite solution* for 1 minute and also passed 
into the hood. 

Finally the outer cover was removed from the 
carrying case and the case inserted into its compart- 
ment in the hood. The door of the compartment was 
then shut. 


3. The Isolation Pen and the Incubator Units 

The pen, including the air-lock, was washed down 
with copious amounts of hot water and sprayed with 
the hypochlorite detergent solution. The pen was 
then ready to receive the incubator units. The glass- 
wool filters were cut and fitted to the extract and 
intake ports of the 12 units. The incubators were 
opened and steamed in a dairy steam chest for 30 
minutes. The fronts were replaced before the incu- 
bators were moved to the isolation pen. The 24 
feeding trays were steamed in stainless steel dixies. 

An unopened roll of cotton wool, a bottle of 
Cetrimide B.P. 20 per cent. solution, a waterproof 
torch, a maximum and minimum thermometer and 
the auxiliary heater and fan, were then placed in the 
pen. Following this, formaldehyde gas was used to 
fumigate the isolation pen including the air-lock. 
The gas was released by the interaction of formalin 
and potassium permanganate (1 pint to | lb. per 1,000 
cu. ft. of air space). The fumigation was done | to 2 
days before the operation and the pen was kept 
locked after the fumigation until it was entered to 
put in the pigs. 


4. The Open Cages 

The open cages were thoroughly clezned and then 
sterilised by steaming for 30 minutes. They were 
put in isolation pens which had been cleaned in the 
same way as the isolation pens for the incubator 
units. 


5. The Farm Equipment 

The fold-units and feeding utensils were thoroughly 
cleaned, then sprayed twice with the hypochlorite- 
detergent solution and left for at least 4 weeks before 
being used. 

Operative Procedure 

The carbon dioxide gas used for anaesthesia was 
produced by placing 20 Ib. of solid carbon dioxide in 
the pan and pouring hot water over it. The neck 
of the sleeve was tightly closed and the rapidly 
vaporising carbon dioxide caused the sleeve to 
balloon upwards. 





~ * Deosan Green Label Steriliser 1 : 500. - 
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The sow was restrained by a rope around the upper 
jaw, the shackles were applied to the hind legs below 
the hocks and the free ends of the shackles attached 
to the swingletree on the hoist. The sow was at once 
stunned, using the electrolethaler tongs, and hoisted. 
The carbon dioxide bag was opened and the head 
of the sow lowered into it. At this moment the 
electrolethaler tongs were removed and the bag 
closed round the sow’s neck by means of the double 
draw string. 

While the sow was inhaling carbon dioxide the 
abdomen was scrubbed with 1 per cent. Cetrimide 
solution. Anaesthesia was judged to be adequate 
when muscular relaxation was well established and 
the sow exhibited no response to painful stimuli. 
This stage was usually reached in 40 to 60 seconds. 

Using a sterile Bard-Parker type scalpel fitted with 
a large (No. 22) blade, the skin of the abdomen was 
incised in the midline from about 9 inches anterior to 
the brim of the pelvis forward to a point about 9 inches 
posterior to the xiphisternum. It was worth-while 
paying special attention to the accurate location of 
the anterior limit of the incision in order to ensure 
that the gravid uterus might be lifted easily from the 
peritoneal cavity whilst the remainder of the 
abdominal contents was retained within the anterior, 
or dependent part of the cavity by the 8 or 9 inches of 
intact abdominal wall posterior to the xiphisternum. 
In practice the second pair of teats provided a useful 
guide to the level at which the skin incision should 
end. 

The incision was continued downward through the 
subcutaneous fat, separating the mammary glands 
of the right and left sides, to expose the muscular 
layers of the abdominal wall. At this stage 2 large 
traction hooks were inserted into the subcutaneous 
tissue, one on each. side of the wound. By means 
of these hooks the wound edges were retracted to 
facilitate opening the peritoneal cavity. 

The abdominal muscles were next incised parallel 
to, but slightly to one side of the mid-line. At this 
stage every effort was made to avoid incising the 
parietal peritoneum in order that it might retain the 
abdominal contents while the operating hood was 
wheeled into position. As soon as this had been 
done the peritoneum was nicked with the scalpel in 
the posterior third of the wound. 

The remainder of the peritoneum was then torn 
with the fingers of the left hand, thereby reducing the 
risk of contaminating the foetuses as a result of 
accidentally incising either the uterus or bowel. 

The entire uterus was then lifted out of the peri- 
toneal cavity, allowing it to hang over the antiseptic 
lock of the hood. Using a _butcher’s knife, 
which had been soaked in 1 per cent. Cetrimide 
solution, the uterus was divided from the vagina 
slightly posterior to the cervix uteri thus allowing the 
uterus to fall into the antiseptic lock of the hood. 
The uterus was pushed through the lock into the 
hood (Fig. 4). Normally, from the time anaesthesia 
was complete until the uterus entered the operating 
hood no more than 30 to 45 seconds had elapsed. 

Once the uterus had been removed the sow was 
‘stuck ” and bled out in the usual way, so that the 
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carcase could be salvaged. Using a 9-inch sacking 
needle and stout cotton twine the wound was closed 
with a continuous “blanket” suture penetrating 
deeply into the sub-cuticular tissues to ensure water- 
tight closure. This method has proved acceptable 


HEHE HL 





Fic. 4.—Passing the uterus through the antiseptic lock into 
the body of the operating hood. 


to local meat inspection authorities and was con- 
siderably simpler than those previously described 
(Young et al., 1955; Hoerlein, Adams and Meade, 
1956). . 

When the entire uterus had been pulled up into 
the hood the trapdoor above the antiseptic lock was 
closed. Working as quickly as possible the two 
operators tore the piglets from the uterus. As each 
piglet was removed the operator ensured that the 
mouth and nose were free from membranes and 
mucus. A crocodile clip was applied to the umbilical 
cord 4 inches to 6 inches from the navel and the cord 
was broken distal to this clip. When all the cords had 
been broken the uterus was then pushed back into 
the antiseptic lock. 

Each piglet was wiped and dried vigorously using 
hand towels. The umbilical cord was then ligated 
close to the abdomen with a length of string. After 
the distal portion of the umbilical cord had been 
cut off the proximal end was dipped in the tincture of 
iodine. When all the piglets had been so treated they 
were put into the carrying case. After the carrying 
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case had been closed it was withdrawn from the 
hood. As the case was being withdrawn from the 
hood the outer cover was slid over it (Fig. 5). The 
cover was removed again as the carrying case was 
passed into the isolation pen. 


l'ic. 5.—Removal of the carrying case from the operating 
hood. 


Management 

Transfer of Piglets to the Incubator Units 

Before entering the pen through the air-lock, 
personnel donned sterile rubber gloves, coveralls, 
caps and masks and thoroughly-disinfected overboots. 
One per cent, Cetrimide solution was used to swab 
round the front of each unit before the front was 
removed. The pig was lifted from the carrying case 
and placed in the incubator unit. The front of the 
unit was then replaced. Only one pig was put into 
each incubator and the assistants’ gloves were dipped 
in the Cetrimide solution before handling each pig. 

The temperature of the pen was kept at 90° PF. 
for the first day or two and was then slowly lowered 
by stages to reach 70° F. at the end of 14 days. 


Diet 

In the early phase of this work the piglets were 
fed the diet described by Young and Underdahl 
(1953). Later, better results were obtained by feeding 
a commercially available sow-milk replacer, Amvilac 
No. 1 (Glaxo), which was specially produced without 
antibiotics, 
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This was made up at the rate of 4 1b. Amvilac to 
15 pints of water and sterilised by autoclaving at 
5 lb. pressure for 10 minutes. For the first 3 days 
of life Vitamin K analogue in the form of Synkavit 
(Roche) was added at the rate of 2 mg. per litre 
of Amvilac No. ] 

After removal from the isolation units the pigs 
were weaned to solid Amvilac No. | without anti- 
biotics. Pigs that were kept to a greater age were 
changed to Amvilac No. 2 pellets at 3 to 4 weeks 
of age and weaned to an ordinary farm-mixed diet 
at 7 to 8 weeks of age. After the feeding of solids 
had begun no attempt was made to sterilise the food 


although precautions were taken to _ prevent 
contamination. 


Feeding the piglets in the Incubator Units 

Feeding was begun about 4 hours after the 
hysterectomy. Approximately 100 ml. of Amvilac 
mixture at 37° C. was given to each pig at each 
feed (Fig. 6). The amount given was increased to 
approximately 200 ml. at the end of two weeks. The 
pigs were fed 3 times daily, at 0900 hours, 1400 hours, 
and 2000 hours for the first few days. After this, the 
time of the evening feed was advanced to 1700 hours. 
With this regimen diarrhoea was rare, but when it did 
occur the amount of food was reduced and the diar- 
rhoea promptly ceased. 

Two sets of feeding trays were used so that, while 
one set was in use, the other set was soaking in a 
0.01 per cent. solution of Cetrimide. Before use 
the Cetrimide was rinsed off with hot water direct 
from the hose. After feeding, the used trays were 
thoroughly cleaned with hot water and placed in 
fresh Cetrimide solution to soak until the next feeding. 





Fic. 6.—-Feeding the piglets in the incubator units. 


Rearing 

The piglets were removed from the incubators at 
about 14 days of age and transferred to solid-sided 
cages. At this stage they were normally used for 
experiments with infectious diseases. Those that were 
to form the foundation stock for the minimal-disease 
herd were kept in the cages for a further 2 weeks 
before being put into isolation pens without cages. 
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Pigs were removed to ordinary fold units at 6 to 8 
weeks of age. 


Results 
A. Pathogen-free, Colostrum-deprived Pigs, 
(1) Survival Rates 
To date 39 litters have been reared. Of the 384 
piglets obtained alive from the sows’ uteri 316 have 
been reared, giving an overall survival rate of 82.3 























per cent. The work can be divided into 3 phases 
and the results are summarised in Table I. 
TABLE I 
THE REARING OF PIGS TAKEN BY HYSTERECTOMY 
Survival 
Number Live Pigs rate 
of pigs reared (per 
litters obtained cent.) 
Phase \* ‘(Young and 
Underdahl diet and 
technique) . - 16 149 106 70-5 
Phase II (Sterilised diet) 7 68 55 80-9 
Phase III (Sterilised 
diet and modified 
technique) ie 16 167 156 93-4 
Overall results 39 384 316 82-3 








~ * This includes litters in which losses were high while the 
techniques were being mastered. 


In the first phase, pigs were obtained and reared 
using techniques and a diet which were virtually 
identical to those described by Young and Underdahl 
(1953) and Young, Underdahl and Hinz (1955). The 
survival rate in the 16 litters so reared was 70.5 per 
cent, 

During the second phase the same techniques were 
used but the diet was changed to sterilised Amvilac 
No. 1 (Glaxo). The survival rate in the 7 litters 
included in this phase was 80.9 per cent. 

The techniques and diet of phase III are those 
actually described in this paper. From the 16 sows 
subjected to hysterectomy 167 piglets were obtained 
alive and of these 156 were reared, giving a survival 
rate of 93.4 per cent. 

Too much cannot be inferred from a comparison 
of the results in these three phases since, obviously, 
technical efficiency improved as experience was 
gained. Certainly some losses in the early litters 
could be attributed to lack of experience. Neverthe- 
less, it has been noticeable that pigs fed the diet of 
sterilised Amvilac No. 1 have been stronger and 
have grown more rapidly than those fed the diet 
of Young and Underdahl (1953). 

Almost all of the piglets that have died have done 
so during the first four days of life, particularly during 
the first 48 hours. Control of the environmental tem- 
perature seems to be especially critical during the first 
four days of life. 


(2) Bacteriological Examinations 

The carcases of 7 piglets that were stillborn or 
had died in the operating hood were examined 
bacteriologically. The heart blood and _ intestinal 
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contents were cultured on horse-blood agar plates 
which were incubated aerobically and anaerobically. 
All the plates remained sterile. 

Examination of the faeces of piglets removed from 
the incubators at 14 days of age usually showed the 
presence of small numbers of non-haemolytic coli- 
forms and a-haemolytic streptococci. 

Pigs that died prior to 4 days of age were almost 
always sterile on bacteriological examination, 


(3) Virological Examinations 

As a part of transmission experiments with viruses, 
10 pathogen-free, colostrum-deprived pigs have been 
killed as uninoculated controls and their tissues have 
been examined in pig-kidney monolayer cultures for 
the presence of cytopathogenic agents. Details of 
the techniques used for the examination of these 
tissues are described elsewhere (Betts & Jennings, 
1960). The tissues examined are enumerated in 
Table II. No virus was isolated from these tissues. 
In addition, no histological evidence of infection has 
been detected. 


TABLE II 
TISSUES FROM UNINOCULATED CONTROL PIGS EXAMINED IN 
TISSUE CULTURE FOR THE PRESENCE OF CYTOPATHOGENIC AGENTS 








Age of 
pig in Tissues examined 
days 

13 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Pons, Medulla, Upper Spinal 
Cord, Lower Spinal Cord, Tonsil, Lung, Mesenteric 
Lymph Node, Small Intestine and contents, Colon 
and contents. 

14 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Spinal Cord, Tonsil, 
Lung, Small Intestine, Faeces. 

18 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Spinal Cord, Tonsil, 
Lung, Faeces. 

20 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Spinal Cord, C.S.F., 
Blood, Pericardial Fluid, Tonsil, Turbinates, 
Trachea, Bronchi, Lung, Bronchial Lymph Nodes, 
Small Intestine, Faeces. 

21 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Upper Spinal Cord, 

21 Lower Spinal Cord, Tonsil, Lung, Liver, Spleen, 
Kidney, Faeces. 

Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Upper Spinal Cord, 

23 Lower Spinal Cord, Meninges, Tonsil, Lung, Liver, 

29 Spleen, Kidney, Mesenteric Lymph Node, Adrenal, 
Pancreas, Duodenum, Jejunum, Ileum, Caecum, 
Colon, Rectum. 

35 Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla, Upper Spinal Cord, 
Lower Spinal Cord, Tonsi!, Liver, Spleen, Kidney, 
Blood, Faeces. 

50 Lung, Mesenteric Lymph Node, Small Intestine, Large 
Intestine. 











Faeces samples collected from a large number 
of pigs prior to inoculation have also been examined 
in tissue cultures. All were negative. 

Tissues from stillborn pigs (lungs from 3, kidneys 
from 4) and from uninoculated pigs (kidneys from 
6) have been grown to provide tissue cultures. None 
of these cultures has shown degeneration that might 
suggest latent virus infection. 


B. Minimal-Disease Pigs 

Five pedigree Landrace sows were subjected to 
hysterectomy. Nine gilts and a number of young 
boars were selected from the progeny, and in Sep- 
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tember, 1958, were transferred to the farm of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. During the first few 
weeks under farm conditions there was a little diar- 
rhoea and some pigs showed a mild febrile condition 
but there were no losses. Since then the health of 
the herd has been good; the herd now contains 24 
Sows. 

To date there has only been | death in pigs over 
2 weeks of age. This occurred when the pig was 
being moved; the post-mortem diagnosis was 
“asphyxiation.” There was 1 case of swine 
erysipelas, after which the rest of the herd was vac- 
cinated. No further cases have occurred. 

Details of the performance of pigs from the 
minimal-disease herd will be reported later. 


Discussion 

The results obtained in this work confirm those 
obtained by Young and his colleagues in the United 
States, and illustrate the practicability of obtaining 
and rearing pigs that are free both from pathogens 
and from maternal antibodies. The potential of the 
method in breaking cycles of infection is also demon- 
strated by the foundation of a minimal-disease herd. 

No major inherent difficulties have been en- 
countered in using the technique, but it has been 
found that close attention to detail is essential, and 
that adequate training of the personnel is required. 
No differences have been observed in the results 
obtained with sows of different breeds. 

The uses of pigs taken by hysterectomy fall into 
two main groups. 

Firstly they provide a powerful tool for any kind 
of pig research. It was because of their indispensa- 
bility for research on widespread virus infections of 
pigs that the work described in this paper was under- 
taken. But pathogen-free, colostrum-deprived pigs 
have been found equally valuable for other types of 
work with infectious diseases, for example, immunity 
to parasitic infections. They are the only experi- 
mental animals that can readily be obtained free from 
gamma globulin. 

The utility of these animals extends far beyond 
the investigation of infectious diseases. In biological 
research it is necessary to reduce extraneous variables 
to a minimum, and, in work with living animals, 
disease is probably the most difficult variable to 
control. The techniques described in this paper pro- 
vide a satisfactory method of eliminating this variable. 
Obviously, pigs known to be free from disease have 
advantages in studies of nutrition, genetics and 
housing. In addition, the techniques and equipment 
used in producing pathogen-free, colostrum-deprived 
pigs permit critical evaluations to be made of the 
nutritional requirements of the young pig. 

Secondly, the successful establishment of a 
minimal-disease herd indicates that pigs taken by 
hysterectomy can be kept under farm conditions 
without succumbing to a multitude of infections. 
There is no theoretical reason why the techniques 
could not be used to eradicate almost all the infec- 
tious diseases of pigs, but the practical difficulties in 
achieving this ideal on a commercial farm would 
be immense. It seems practical, however, to employ 
the technique to eliminate certain diseases, and to 
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reduce the incidence of others. In Nebraska, U.S.A., 
for example, the hysterectomy technique is being 
used to eradicate such diseases as virus pneumonia 
and atrophic rhinitis from commercial herds (Young 
et al., 1959; Young, 1959). Furthermore Caldwell, 
Sumption and Young (1959), have reported that 
** disease-free ” boars placed on farms with diseased 
herds, “ adjusted to the environment” without dire 
effects. Perhaps, therefore, the technique could be 
used to introduce to a herd, boars of any desired 
zenetic constitution, without the risk of bringing in 
disease at the same time. This practice would be 
particularly useful in this country at the present time 
to enable fresh blood-lines to be introduced to herds 
that have become free from virus pneumonia. 
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The Symptoms and Clinical Diagnosis of Lumpy Skin Disease 


R. A. AYRE-SMITH 
Department of Veterinary Services, Kabete, Kenya 


SUMMARY —1. Lumpy skin disease was first 
diagnosed in Kenya in December, 1957. The epi- 
zootic was mild and of low morbidity and mortality. 

2. The symptoms of the disease did not appear tv 
be related to age, breed, colour or sex of the cattle 
affected. The typical lesion noted was a small intra- 
derma] * nodule,” which was circular and flat topped. 
Lesions of the respiratory and alimentary tracts were 
frequently observed. 

3. Clinical diagnosis was based mainly on the 
appearance of intradermal nodules. Differential 
diagnosis is discussed. 


UMPY skin disease in Kenya was first diagnosed 

in December, 1957. MacOwan (1959) reported 

on the epizootioiogy of the disease during its 
first year of occurrence, while Burdin and Prydie 
(1959) recorded their observations of the original 
outbreak. Prydie and Coackley (1959), and Capstick 
(1959) referred to the aetiology. However no detailed 
account of the symptoms of the disease in Kenya has 
been given. 

In 1958 the disease was confined mainly to an 
area within 25 miles of the town of Nakuru in the 
Rift Valley. It was of low morbidity affecting 
clinically some 500 animals, approximately 0.5 per 
cent. of the cattle population of the area. As a 
method of control the slaughter of active clinical 
cases of the disease was practised for a time, and 
various degrees of isolation were enforced together 
with restrictions on movement of cattle. For the 
Slaughter policy to be of value it was considered 
necessary to destroy affected beasts immediately upon 
clinical diagnosis, rather than to await the results 
of histopathological examination of skin materia] as 
described by Burdin (1959). However, the diagnosis 
was usually confirmed by histopathological exami- 
nation, particularly to aid differentia] diagnosis when 
the lesions exhibited by an animal were ill defined. 

MacOwan (1959) noted that the majority of clinical 
cases were mild compared to those described in 
South Africa by Thomas and Maré (1945). Certainly, 
by the end of 1959, the enzootic in Kenya had been 
accompanied neither by the high morbidity nor the 
mortality reported by Diese] (1949) in the Union of 
South Africa. It is suggested therefore that some 
of the clinical symptoms described in this paper 
represent those appearing very early in mild cases of 
the disease. 


Material 
The clinical symptoms reported here refer to those 
noted during the examination of nearly 500 infected 
cattle. Cases were obscrved in calves as young as 
7 days old, and in cows over 8 years of age, although 
the majority of animals affected were aged between 
4 months and 4 years. Approximately 10 per cent. 


of the observations refer to those made on pure-bred 
exotic cattle of the European breeds; over 60 per 
cent. of the cases were grade cattle (exotic/ 
indigenous crosses), and the remainder were 
indigenous Zebu cattle. It is estimated that exotic 
and grade cattle form 70 per cent. of the cattle 
population in the area of Nakuru, the remainder being 
Zebu. The severity of symptoms did not appear to 
bear any relationship to age, breed, colour or sex. 

Over 5 per cent. of the animals clinically 
diagnosed as suffering from lumpy skin disease were 
known to have shown no symptoms of the disease 
when examined 24 hours previously. The majority 
of animals examined had skin lesions which were 
believed to have been in existence for 2 to 7 days. 
On several occasions owners of such stock were able 
to supply details regarding the health of their cattle 
over a period of 4 weeks preceding clinical diagnosis. 
About 10 per cent. of the cattle diagnosed as being 
affected with lumpy skin disease had lesions which 
were believed to be 1 to 3 weeks old. 

Over half the number of cases had less than 5 
skin lesions. Systemic disturbances were very mild 
or not Observed in such animals. The remaining 
cases showed well marked systemic disturbances and 
it is estimated that 10 would have died from the 
disease if they had not been slaughtered. Three 
natural deaths from lumpy skin disease occurred. 
Thirty-nine post-mortem examinations were conduc- 
ted on cattle suffering from the disease. and 17 of 
these were recorded in detail. 


Symptoms 
The typical skin lesion noted was an intradermal 
“* nodule ” or “ lump,” which was essentially circular 
and flat-topped (Fig. 1). Nodules were commonly 





Fic. 1.—Grade (exotic/indigenous) beef cow. Circular flat- 
topped nodules and lachrymation. 
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elevated 4 cm. and were } to 7 cm. in diameter, the 
larger being less common. Towards the circum- 
ference of a nodule a ring of hair might be noticed 
to be lying irregularly, while the hair over the central 
portion might be erect. Within 12 hours or less of 
the appearance of some nodules separation of the 
epidermis commenced on the circumference, this 
being first noticed when the hair was clipped and 
the skin lightly scraped. With the onset of separation 
the top of the nodule became depressed. As 
separation proceeded, secondary infection of the 
exposed dermis or subcutaneous tissue might occur 
resulting in surrounding inflammation and oedema. 
The result was a raised lesion with a circular core of 
mummifying tissue forming a flat top, bounded by 
an easily discernible ring of exposed granulation 
tissue about | to 3 mm. in width. Outside this ring 
the skin sloped away to its normal level. Separation 
frequently progressed throughout the depth of the 
dermis and resulted in the formation of a sequestrum 
or “ sitfast.” One to 3 weeks after the appearance 
of a nodule it was often possible to remove a conicai 
plug of tissue from 4 to 2 cm. in depth. The lining 
of the cavity so formed, was dry if shallow, but was 
usually septic if the lesion was deep. Healing was 
by granulation. Separation did not occur on all 
nodules. Some showed no signs of this happening, 
and in others, especially if there was only one nodule 
on a beast in otherwise excellent condition, healing 
was rapid resulting in the formation of a raised ring 
of cicatrix. Small nodules, on which separation 
occurred, resolved within 3 weeks. Larger nodules, 
the central portion of which had sequestered, healed 
within | to 2 months provided topical antiseptic 
treatment was applied. Scar tissue remained. 
Nodules which did not separate tended to become 
indurated and to persist for many months. 

Some cattle, showing numerous intradermal 
nodules, were also noted to have several circular 
subcutaneous lumps. Frequently these were recorded 
to be the same size as the intradermal ones, and on 
palpation revealed the clearly defined edge so typical 
of the nodule of lumpy skin disease. Post-mortem 
examination showed these to be macroscopically 
similar to an intradermal lesion. 

The distribution and size of skin lesions varied 
between animals and showed no relationship to age, 
breed or colour. Some animals had one nodule 
measuring 7 cm. in diameter. and on others there 
might be several nodules barely | cm. in diameter. 
Lesions of varying size were frequently noted on the 
same animal (Fig. 2). When they were extremel\ 
numerous some became confluent; thickening and 
oedema of the skin would then form irregular shaped 
plaques up to 10 cm, in width. Lesions affecting the 
softer tissues of the vulva, mouth, udder and scrotum 
were rarely elevated and were usually | to 2 cm. in 
diameter. They were circumscribed by a definite 
ring of intense inflammation, but separation did not 
occur (Fig. 3). 

Despite the greater opportunity afforded for obser- 
vation. systemic disturbances were rarely noticed 
before the appearance of intradermal skin lesions 
in calves under six months of age. Similarly mature 
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cattle were infrequently reported sick until the 
appearance of nodules, although the number of 
nodules then noted might be numerous. However, 
in one outbreak affecting 15 high grade Friesian cows, 
the average milk yield was depressed and fluctuated 
for a period of 3 weeks before frank clinical cases 
could be diagnosed. At this stage body temperatures 
were recorded as slightly elevated for 12 to 24 hours: 
they then returned to normal for a period of 2 to 5 
days, when they rose above those previously recorded. 
This second thermal rise was believed to be associated 
with secondary bacterial infection of lesions, 

Clinical cases exhibiting less than 5 skin lesions 
rarely showed a rise in body temperature and seldom 
evidenced signs of malaise. The superficial lymph 
glands were, however, enlarged in the initial stages 
of even the mildest attack, although only those in 





Fic. 2.—Grade (exotic/indigenous) beef cow. Numersus 
nodules of varying size with some oedema of forelimbs. 





Fic. 3.—Palate. 


Circular lesions circumscribed by ring of 
intense inflammation. 
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the area exhibiting skin lesions might be affected. 
When numerous skin lesions were apparent the 
lymphatic glands were easily palpated and remained 
enlarged for several weeks. The rise in body tempera- 
ture did not persist for this period. 

Oedema of the limbs appeared to be related to 
the depth and extent of skin lesions on the legs, 
especially to their depth. A few deep penetrating 
lesions resulted in more oedema than several super- 
ficial ones. Oedema of the limbs frequently resulted 
in lameness, and secondary bacterial infection of a 
“ sitfast’” might cause a deep penetrating ulcer. 
Lachrymation and salivation were only noted when 
lesions affected the tissues of the eyelids and mouth. 
Respiratory distress was associated with tracheal, 
pharyngeal and nasal lesions. It was noted to be 
one of the more common symptoms of severe cases 
of the disease and frequently occurred with a purulent 
nasal discharge and “ snoring.” 


Post-mortem Findings 

Skin lesions frequently involved the whole cutis. 
Subcutaneous oedema and inflammation occurred 
beneath the larger lesions. Secondary infection of 
lesions on the legs sometimes extended well into 
the subcutaneous tissue, and in several cases involve- 
ment of the joints occurred. Lesions appearing on 
the superficial musculature were elevated, | to 2 cm. 
in diameter and circumscribed by a narrow ring 
of intense inflammation. Hard pale nodules were 
noted in the large muscle masses on 7 occasions. 
Lymphadenitis was invariably recorded and the pre- 
scapular and precrural lymph glands were usually 
oedematous. 

The larynx, pharynx and anterior portion of the 
trachea were often the site of lesions, which took the 
form of irregular crateriform areas of inflammation 
up to 4 cm. in circumference. Inflammation and 
petechiation were also common in these areas. 
Occasionally stellate haemorrhages about 1 cm. 
across were seen beneath the visceral pleurae. The 
lungs might be oedematous and in 5 cases the 
presence of grey nodules | cm. in diameter was 
recorded throughout the substance. Congestion of 
the turbinates was frequent and stellate haemor- 
rhages were sometimes noted in this region. 

On exposing the abdominal viscera congestion of 
the omentum was sometimes observed, and_ the 
presence of one or two large stellate haemorrhages 
was not uncommon on the surfaces of the spleen, 
liver and rumen. The malphigian corpuscles of the 
spleen were usually prominent and when cut the 
spleen appeared firmer than normal. Diffuse inflam- 
mation of the abomasum was frequently found and 
often was associated with small circular ulcers which 
were irregular in the fundus but especially numerous 
in the pyloric region (Fig. 4). Enteritis was more 
common in the duodenum than in the jejunum 
and ileum; at times stellate haemorrhages were 
recorded in the mucosa. The kidneys were usually 
congested and might show white subcapsular 
nodules penetrating into the cortex. These nodules 
were 2 to 3 mm. in diameter. The number of lesions 
found on autopsy did not appear to bear any relation- 
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ship to the number and severity of skin lesions. 
Indeed, at one stage of the epidemic, the converse 
was thought to be true. 





Fic. 4.—Abomasum. Ulceration of mucosa. 


Clinical Diagnosis 

All intradermal nodules on an animal believed 
to be suffering from lumpy skin disease were searched 
for signs of separation. The presence of one or more 
nodules showing some degree of circular separation, 
resulting in the nodule having a flattened or depressed 
top. was considered highly suggestive of the disease. 
When this was associated with an enlargement of 
the superficial lymph glands, diagnosis was con- 
sidered positive. If areas of separation could not 
be found after thorough clipping of the hair over 
nodules, then an examination of the mouth and vulva 
might reveal rings of intense inflammation. Similarly, 
the presence of flat-topped intradermal lesions, 
having an easily palpated circumscribed edge and 
associated with lymphadenitis, was considered highly 
suggestive of the disease, but further evidence was 
required before confirming diagnosis. If a ring of 
hair towards the centre of such a nodule was out of 
alignment with the coat in that region, then a positive 
diagnosis was usually made. 

Body temperature was not considered a reliable 
guide to the diagnosis of mild cases of the disease, 
it was of value, however, when lesions were numerous. 
When “snoring” and oedema of the limbs were 
observed, skin lesions were usually sufficiently well 
marked to result in a positive diagnosis. 

There were several conditions with which lumpy 
skin disease was confused. Given below are some 
of those commonly met with in the Nakuru district 
of Kenya. 

1. Urticaria of the Channel Island breeds of cattle. 
Separation of skin lesions was never observed in 
such cases, although they were frequently intradermal 
and circumscribed. Firm pressure around such 
lesions often resulted in pinpoints of blood appearing 
on the surface. Lymphadenitis was rarely apparent 
in cases of urticaria, neither was the body 
temperature elevated. 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 472) 
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A Case of Prolonged Gestation in a 
Jersey Cow 
BY 


P, B. CLARKE and R. S. JONES 
Uckfield, Sussex 


PORADIC cases of prolonged gestation have 
been reported (B.V.A. Handbook, 1958). This 
case is recorded in view of the extreme length 
of the gestation and the associated foetal abnormality. 


Case History 

Subject. A pedigree 94-year-old Jersey cow preg- 
nant for the eighth time 

History. This cow had normally carried 7 calves 
to term, except the sixth, which was one month pre- 
mature. She had never suffered from any major 
illness, A single artificial insemination took place 
on March 20th, 1959 (this date has recently been 
checked with the Artificial Insemination Centre). 
Repeated rectal examinations were carried out 
between December, 1959, and April, 1960, and always 
revealed a live full-term foetus. There were no signs 
of udder development or parturition until April Ist, 
1960. On this date 3 c.c. of carbachol were injected 
intramuscularly twice at 4-hour intervals, in an 
attempt to stimulate parturition. 

Clinical Examination 

On April Sth, 1960, parturition became imminent. 
The cow had a distended udder, and relaxation of 
the sacro sciatic ligaments was obvious. She was 
slightly inco-ordinate with a marked paddling of 
the hind limbs. A vaginal examination revealed a 
partially dilated cervix. A blood sample showed 
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levels of calcium 4.1 mg. per cent., phosphorus 2.5 
mg. per cent., magnesium 1.5 mg. per cent. 

Diagnosis Preparturient milk fever. 

Treatment. The cow was given 350 c.c. of a pro- 
prietary mixture of 25 per cent. calcium boro- 
gluconate, 5 per cent. magnesium hypophosphite and 
20 per cent. dextrose intravenously, also 350 c.c. of 
calcium borogluconate subcutaneously. Two hours 
later the cow was actively parturient and fully co- 
ordinate. The cervix was fully dilated and 3 limbs 
were present, calving ropes were attached to the 2 
hind limbs and traction applied. With great diffi- 
culty a foreleg was disengaged from the maternal 
pelvis. The calf was delivered in posterior presenta- 
tion, as a result of considerable traction without 
injury to the uterus or vagina. A prophylactic dose 
of 5,000,000 units of crystalline penicillin was 
administered intramuscularly. The foetal membranes 
were expelled naturally within 3 hours of parturition. 

Post-mortem Findings. The calf was dead at 
birth. The upper jaw, nose and both eyes were 
absent. A small meningo encephalocoele was 
present. Both forelimbs had all joints weakly 
ankylosed in semi-flexion. The foetal membranes 
were thickened and leathery in appearance. 

Discussion 

It is suggested that this long gestation of 383 days 
may have been directly associated with the foetal 
abnormality. This raises the possibility that the 
length of gestation is at least partly under the 
influence of the foetus. 

Reference 
British Veterinary Association (1958). ‘“ The Husbandry 
and Diseases of Calves.” Page 83. 








The Symptoms and Clinical Diagnosis of Lumpy Skin 

Disease.—Concluded. 

2. Tick or insect bites. In such cases lymphaden- 
itis was not uncommon, especially if the number of 
lesions associated with the bites was numerous. 
Body temperature might also be elevated. Separation 
around the circumference of a lesion was not 
observed, and the nodules were dome shaped, the 
skin being tender or broken at the apex of the dome. 

3. Skin tuberculosis. In this condition the nodules 
followed the course of lymphatic lines in the limbs 
or the neck, and were persistent. There was ‘no 
enlargement of the superficial lymph glands and the 
body temperature was not elevated. The lesions of 
skin tuberculosis were essentially subcutaneous, but 
on the lower part of the limbs this was difficult to 
determine. The nodules were, however, dome shaped 
with no tendency to flatten or become depressed 
towards the centre. 

4. Streptothricosis. The distribution of the skin 
lesions of streptothricosis was symmetrical and lesions 
occurred in greatest numbers near the spine. They 
were superficial, scab-like, and easily removed. 

5. Bovine lymphangitis. While the lesions of this 
condition were subcutaneous, involvement of the 
cutis was frequently observed. The nodules were 
soft and possessed no circumscribed edge; frequently 
purulent material could be squeezed from them, and 
ulceration might be noticed. The edges of such ulcers 


were ragged. An associated lymphadenitis always 
occurred. 

6. Cow pox. Lesions of cow pox were mainly 
confined to the teats and udder. Initially they were 
papules or vesicles. They were very superficial. 
Later, scabs and crusts would be formed, but these 
were not intradermal. 

7. Demodicosis. The skin of cattle suffering from 
an infestation with demodex was noted to be 
thickened and crusty. The nodules were convex and 
could always be shown to contain purulent material 
by squeezing or incision. 

Other conditions reported by stockowners as being 
suspicious of lumpy skin disease, such as warts, ring- 
worm and localised swellings resulting from inocu- 
lations, caused little difficulty in differentia] diagnosis. 

Acknowledgments.—I thank Mr. M. L, Burdin and 
Dr. D. A. Haig for their assistance with the pre- 
paration of this paper, which is published with the 
permission of the Director of Veterinary Services. 
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Calculus in the Crop of a Budgerigar Melopsittacus undulatus 


BY 


J. E. BEACH, J. S. WILKINSON and D. G. HARVEY 
Department of Pathology, Royal Veterinary College, London 


SUMMARY.—The clinical data of a case of 
sudden death, presumed to be due to alimentary 
calculus formation in a budgerigar (Melopsittacus 
undulatus) are given. Chemical analyses indicated 
that the calculi consisted mainly of urates. 


Clinical Data 
Subject 
A 24-year-old opaline sky-blue hen, from a breeder’s 
aviary. The bird had a good breeding record, having 
produced 18 chicks in 1958 and 20 in 1959. 


History and Symptoms 

The bird was in good health and in show condition 
up to the time of death, when it was seen to fall off 
its perch dead. 


Post-mortem Findings 

The crop contained a small amount of doughy 
material and a calculus. The proventriculus con- 
tained some crushed seed, and there were two whole 
canary seeds and some fine grit in the gizzard. The 
only other lesions were intense haemorrhages in the 
cranial bones. 


Diet 

The staple diet was a mixture of 80 per cent. canary 
seed and 20 per cent. millet, fed ad. lib. In addition, 
wholemeal bread was given every 2 or 3 days, and 
grit, cuttlefish bone, and water were always available. 
No other supplements, greenfood, or cod-liver oil 
were given. 

The bird was housed in an indoor aviary, when 
not in the breeding cage. 


Description of Calculus 

The calculus measured 10 x 8 X 6mm. and 
consisted of a grey, smooth and slightly nodular 
external layer which was brittle and laminated, 
(similar in appearance to urinary urate calculi) 
and a central mass, comprising about 80 per cent. of 
the total which was amorphous and very white with 
pale yellow areas, and included what appeared to be 
seed husks. 


Chemical Investigations 

The calculus was ground up and examined for 
phosphates, carbonates and urates. There appeared 
to be none of the former two but a very strong 
positive was obtained for the latter with the murexide 
test. 

0:25 g. of the powder was heated with HCl (5 
ml., 10 per cent. v/v) warmed slightly and then 


centrifuged (2,500 r.p.m., 5 mins.). The supernatant 
was discarded and the residue resuspended in NaOH 
(5 ml., 7 per cent. w/v) and heated in a boiling water 
bath for 30 mins. After cooling and centrifugation 
the supernatant was decanted and acidified (conc. 
HCl). The heavy flocculent precipitate was filtered, 
washed thoroughly with distilled water, dried and 
weighed (0-173 g.). This was redissolved in warm 
NaOH (10 ml. 7 per cent. w/v) acidified (conc. HCI) 
and filtered. The residue was again thoroughly 
washed, dried and weighed (0-133 g.). 

Elementary analysis suggested that this material 
was uric acid (Table I). Similar values were obtained 
for authentic uric acid. 











TABLE I 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Carbon Hydrogen Nitrogen 
Theoretical value $5 ical: 
for uric acid 35-7 2-4 33°3 
Found for uric acid 35-11 2°36 32°52 
Found for calculus 
material 35-7 2°4 32:72 








Ascending paper chromatograms were set up 
using butanolpyridine and water (1:1:1) and 
collidine (water saturated) as the solvents with pure 
uric acid as a reference. 

The spots were located by the method of Vischer 
and Chargaff (1947). After a 4-hour run in the 
former solvent both samples had barely left the base 
line, in the latter a more satisfactory result was 
obtained, both spots having Rfs of 0-37. 

The results of these’ tests indicate fairly conclusively 
that at least 69 per cent. of the calculus was urate. 

Discussion 

The sudden death may have resulted from an 
attempt to pass the calculus out of the crop. 

In a subsequent case, a mass of material was 
found which was strongly positive for urates with the 
Murexide test. This was in one of several budgerigars 
which died when their seed supply failed. The crop 
contained other material which was obviously excreta 
picked up from the floor. This could provide a clue 
to the origin of the calculus described above. 

No references to calculi in the crops of birds have 
been found. 


Acknowledgment.—We wish to thank Dr. D. G. 
Harvey for his help and advice. 
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B.V.A. Congress Programme: Glasgow, 1960 


SUNDAY, August 28th 


2.30 p.m. Congress Office open. 

6.30 p.m. Annual Service : University Chapel. 

7.45 p.m. Council Meeting : Men’s Union, University. 
8.15 p.m. West of Scotland Division “‘ At Home” and 


Film Show : Men’s Union. 


MONDAY, August 29th 
9.30 a.m. Official Opening and Trades Exhibition : 
Bute Hall, University. 
a.m. Group Photograph: University, South Front. 
Annual General Meeting : Bute Hall. 
0 p.m. Leave for first visit to Johnnie Walker Ltd. 
Op.m. Symposium : Brucellosis. 
The Prophylaxis of Brucellosis in Cattle : 
Dr. A. McDiarmid. 


Eradication in Northern Ireland : Dr. W. R. 
Kerr. 
Eradication in the Netherlands : Dr. G. M. 


van Waveren. 
Epidemiology and Prevention of Human 
Brucellosis : Dr. P. W. Bothwell. 
3.45 p.m. Case-reporting Session. 
4.45 p.m. Films : University. 
8.00 p.m. Civic Reception: City Chambers, George 
Square. 
Y, August 30th 


9.30 a.m. Symposium: Poultry Disease and the Practi- 
tioner. 
Infectious Diseases : J. D. Blaxland. 
Leucosis and Fowl Paralysis: W. A. M. 
Gordon. 
Coccidiosis : Dr. C. Horton-Smith. 
Nutrition and Nutritional Diseases : W.W.C. 
Gibson. 
Symposium : Disorders of Calcium metabolism. 
Experimental Studies of the Relationship 
between the Calcium-Phosphorus Ratio of 
the Diet and Fertility in Heifers : A Pre- 
liminary Report : A. Littlejohn and 
E. Lewis. 
Some Aspects of Hypocalcaemia in Cattle : 
Dr. E. W. Moodie. 
Calcium-Iron Relationships in the Fattening 
Pig : Dr. W. A. Greig. 
The Effect of Calcium and Phosphorus Defi- 
ciency on Bone Growth in the Dog: J. R. 
Campbell. 
10.30 a.m. Fashion Show : 
12 noon Plenary Session : The Economics of Animal 
Health : Prof. W. I. B. Beveridge. 
2.30 p.m. Surgical Demonstrations (Televised): Veter- 
inary Hospital. 
4.00 p.m. University Reception : Veterinary Hospital. 


7.30 for 8.00 p.m. Annual Banquet : Central Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, August 31st 


10.00 a.m. 10.00 for 10.30 a.m. Leave for Cruise to the 
Kyles of Bute by R.M.S. Queen Mary II from 
Bridge Wharf. 

2.30 p.m. Films : University. 

8.00 p.m. Edinburgh Tattoo (Ist performance): “Bus 


leaves Glasgow 6.15 p.m. 
Alumnus Dinners. 
Edinburgh Tattoo (2nd performance): ’Bus 
leaves Glasgow 8.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, September Ist 
9.30 a.m. Symposium: Diseases of the Bovine Foot. 
Applied Anatomy : J. A. Taylor. 


10.30 p.m. 


Surgery of the Bovine Foot: Dr. G. H. 
Arthur. 
The Clinical Problem : C. Wood. 


Symposium : Diseases of Sheep. 

The Prevention of Pulpy Kidney Disease : 
Dr. R. F. Montgomerie. 

Sudden Death in Sheep : Dr. J. A. A. Watt. 

Experimental Scrapie : Some Recent Work : 
J. M. K. Mackay, W. Smith and J. T. 
Stamp. 

Anaemia in Trichostrongyloid Infections : 
Dr. J. A. Campbell and A. C. Gardiner. 


10.00 a.m. Ladies’ Guild A.G.M.: Q.M.U. 

11.30 a.m. Ladies’ Tour to the Trossachs. 

12 noon Plenary Session : Veterinary Education : Prof. 
W. L. Weipers. 

1.30 p.m. Leave for second visit to Johnnie Walker Ltd. 

2.30 p.m. Golf Competition : Hilton Pars. 


Demonstrations (Televised). 
(i) Measurement and Description of Horses : 
J. McC. Ingram. 
(ii) The Examination of Horses for Soundness 
—A Preview of The British Veterinary 
Association’s Recommendations: C. 
Davenport. 
4.00 p.m. (iii) Case Presentations. 
8.00 p.m. Ladies’ Guild Dance : Central Hotel. 


ee y+ September 2nd 
9.00 a.m. Symposium on Husk. 
The Disease Process : Dr. W. F. H. Jarrett, 
F. Jennings, Drs. W. I. M. McIntyre and 
W. Mulligan, N. C. C. Sharp and Dr. G. M. 


Urquhart. 

Treatment with Cyanacethydrazide: Dr. 
J. K. Walley. 

Treatment with Diethylcarbamazine : W. H. 
Parker. 


Recent Experiences with Vaccination : Dr. 
D. Poynter and B. V. Jones. 

Experiences with a Scheme for Supervising Pig 
Herds believed to be Free from Enzootic 
Pneumonia (Virus pneumonia) : Drs.R.F.W. 
Goodwin and R. Whittlestone. 

Some Common Surgical Entities in the Budge- 
rigar : L. Arnall. 

Radiography i in Small Animals : D. D. Lawson 

Symposium on Enteric Diseases of Calves. 
Husbandry in Relation to Calf Diarrhoea : 

A Review : Prof. J. S. S. Inglis. ' 

The Ecology of the Intestinal Bacteria with 
special reference to E. coli: Dr. H. 
Williams-Smith. 

Infection by E. coli and Salmonella: P. L. 
Ingram and Prof. R. Lovell. 

Antibiotics and Calf Diarrhoea: R. G. 
Dalton, E. W. Fisher and W. I. McIntyre. 
5.00 p.m. Films. 

8.00 p.m. President’s Reception : 

SATURDAY, September 3rd 

9.30 a.m. Adjourned A.G.M. and First Meeting of 
Council, 1960-1 : Engineering Dept., Uni- 
versity. 


11.30 a.m. 
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Central Hotel. 


Notes 
Congress Headquarters Queen Margaret Union, The 
University. 
Department of Engineering, 
The University. 


Scientific Papers... a 

Scientific Exhibition Sf 

Demonstrations with Closed- 
circuit Television Veterinary Hospital, Garscube 
Estate, Bearsden. 

Queen Margaret Union, The 
University. 


Trade Exhibition 


Limited Admissions : Demonstrations 

Admission is limited to 275 members at the surgical demon- 
strations and at the demonstrations on Thursday afternoon. 
Visits to the Veterinary Hospital 

*Buses will be available from the Headquarters at the Queen 
Margaret Union to the Veterinary Hospital. 
Golf Competition 

Ladies and gentlemen wishing to compete for the cups at 
Hilton Park are asked to send their names to Dr. T. A. Douglas, 
Department of Biochemistry, The Veterinary Hospital, Bearsden 
Road, Bearsden, Glasgow, as soon as possibie. The entry is 
limited to 40. 
Creche 

A day-time creche is planned in the University, close to the 
Queen Margaret Union. It is also hoped to provide an evening 
baby-sitting service. 
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R.C.V.S. Day 


HE Day, which has become an annual event in 

the College calendar, was held on May 25th, 

and proved to be as enjoyable and successful as 
its predecessors. Many of the leaders of the profes- 
sion, together with their wives and friends, were 
present, their number including the President of the 
B.V.A., Mr. S. L. Hignett, and Mrs. Hignett. 

By custom now established the first event was the 
corporate service and commemoration of benefactors 
which took place in the Queen’s Chapel of the Savoy 
through the kindness of the Chaplain, the Rev. Cyril 
L. Cresswell, K.c.v.o._ He conducted the service, the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. A. Lloyd Davies, 
and the President, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, c.B., read the 
lesson. As readers will remember, the profession is 
indebted to Mr. Cresswell that the Savoy Chapel is 
its Official place of corporate worship and he himself 
is its Chaplain. On this occasion the beauties of 
the building and the singing of the choir were again 
greatly appreciated, and the identification of the pro- 
fession with the Chapel was symbolised by the Mace 
being carried in the procession of clergy, choir and 
Officers of the College at the beginning and end of 
Divine service. 

Afterwards the congregation moved over to the 
Savoy Hotel. where they were individually received 
by the President before taking luncheon. 

The guest of honour was the Minister of Agri- 
culture, the Rt. Hon. John Hare, while other guests 
of note were Mr. Hugh McCann, the Irish Ambas- 
sador, Lord Waldegrave, Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary 
Director General, Canada, the Chaplain, Mr. W. G. 
Leburn, M.P.. Joint Parliamentary Under Secretary 
(Scottish Office), and Professor P. E. Mullaney, 
President of the Irish Veterinary Council. 

The Toast of the Royal College 

On rising, the Minister of Agriculture apologised 
that he would be unable to address the company 
as fully as he had hoped, but was called away by 
Government business. In the course of a necessarily 
brief speech he said :—- 

* The fact that so many of your friends are with 
you to-day shows how high the College stands in 
their estimation. I am very proud that you, Mr. 
Ritchie, our Chief Veterinary Ojficer, are the Presi- 
dent of the College. (‘ Hear, hear.’) I think that 
this shows what a tremendous bond there is between 
the Ministry and your College: we both know how 
to pick a winner. 

“I know that the achievements of Mr. Ritchie, 
especially in the field of tuberculosis, are a source 
pride to everybody here. {Applause.) I want to 
say how very proud | am of the successful efforts 
of my Chief Veterinary Officer and his staff. I am 
particularly glad, Mr. Ritchie, that the chances are 
that by the time you leave your office as national 
President we shall have finished our task in the 
eradication of tuberculosis.” 

THE EArt WALDEGRAVE, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, in proposing 
the toast “The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons.” said: 


“I should like to turn to current events. In the 
veterinary field in general, current events can be best 
described by the word “ exciting.” 1 know that the 
Minister would have wanted to speak on this matter. 
Last month we had the international meeting on 
veterinary educatidn, arranged and sponsored by 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations. We are very glad that London should have 
been chosen for the venue of this important confer- 
ence. Veterinary education in this country can bear 
comparison with that in any other part of the world. 
We have every reason to be proud of it. We owe 
our position in this field to the highly skilled and 
dedicated teachers in our veterinary schools. 

“ Earlier this year, the European Commission for 
the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease met again 
in Rome, and by all accounts got through a lot of 
important work. On behalf of the Minister, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate your Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ritchie, on his election as chairman of 
this Commission. (Applause.) This was a most 
well-deserved honour. The Commission’s activities 
have a great deal to do with the sustained improve- 
ment in the incidence of foot-and-mouth disease on 
the Continent. If we could master it, we should have 
taken a tremendous step forward towards greater 
economic prosperity all round. 

* Turning now to home aflairs, there have been 
some very important developments, some of which 
have meant that we on the Government side have 
made still further calls on the profession for help 
and advice. Last winter we passed through an 
exceedingly trying time with fowl pest, and the 
Minister and the Secretary of State came to the 
conclusion that it was in the public interest that the 
whole policy towards this disease should be examined 
afresh by an independent committee. Their delibera- 
tions and conclusions are bound to have far-reaching 
results. I will not pretend that this is going to be 
an easy assignment. That is why we need the very 
best advice we can get, and I can tell you that my 
Ministry is taking tremendous care to get the best 
people we can possibly select on to that Committee. 

“While | am on the subject of fowl pest, the 
Minister has asked me to pay tribute to the way in 
which his field veterinary staff stood up to tremendous 
and sustained pressure, particularly in East Anglia. 
(A pplause.) There must have been many times when 
the battle seemed absolutely .hopeless. But these 
dedicated people stuck it month in and month out, 
day and night, until finally they got the situation 
under close control again. 

“In the Minister’s notes there is the magic word 
*Charollais.” There seems io be something about 
the name ‘Charollais’ that arouses a great deal 
of controversy in livestock breeding and other circles. 
I know how grateful the Minister is that Mr. J. W. 
Bruford agreed to serve on Lord Terrington’s com- 
mittee which has been going thoroughly into this 
whole matter and into the possiblity of the experi- 
mental importation of cattle of this breed. 

“We are equally fortunate in having persuaded 
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those two hard-pressed dons, Dr. Glover and Pro- 
fessor Weipers, to give us the benefit of their accu- 
mulated wisdom by joining a group of scientists to 
advise the Government on the future development 
of our veterinary laboratories and perhaps the veter- 
inary investigation service. On behalf of the Minister, 
I should like to thank them very much. This part 
of our work is of the highest importance, and in 
planning ahead we need the guidance of those best 
qualified to judge so that we may be certain that 
public money is being spent to the best advantage. 

“ Finally, I should like to say a word on the very 
great achievement that has been made by the veter- 
inary profession throughout the country. We are 
nearly through with our bovine tuberculosis eradica- 
tion scheme. This is a tremendous achievement and 
a great triumph. It does not mean, however, that 
we shall be able to dispense with tuberculin testing. 
This will have to go on for a long time yet, perhaps 
always, although we expect to see some lengthening 
of the gap between tests. Many of you will be 
interested professionally to know what other diseases 
we are going to tackle next and where we are going 
to deploy our resources on a frontal attack such as 
that which we have made on bovine tuberculosis. 
You must, however, be patient for just a little longer. 
The Ministry’s veterinary staff have been pushed 
very nearly to the limit on this tuberculosis business 
and at the same time have had to cope with fowl 
pest and foot-and-mouth disease. Plans are begin- 
ning to take shape, and at the right moment, which 
should be fairly soon—that is as far as a Parliament- 
arian can ever go—the Minister will discuss with 
the Royal College and with the British Veterinary 
Association where we should deploy our forces next 
in a frontal attack. 

“In conclusivn, let me say a word about pets. I 
am sure that the Minister would have paid tribute 
to the devoted work of so many veterinary surgeons, 
day in and day out, in the treatment of the enormous 
numbers of domestic animals we all keep. I suppose 
that there is hardly a family in this country which 
does not keep some sort of pet. Here the relationship 
between the practitioner and the client, if that is the 
right way to describe him, is almost as close as 
between the doctor and his patient. The vet and 
the doctor are both trusted family friends, and they 
could not, do their job under any other circumstances. 
I am glad that that is so.” 


The President’s Reply 

In the course of his response the President said : 

“ You, Lord Waldegrave, have mentioned the stage 
reached in the elimination of tuberculosis, and 
Ministers will be able to announce before the end 
of this year that the whole of Great Britain is an 
attested area. I should like to say how very pleased 
I am to know that in Nerthern Ireland eradication 
will be a realisation very soon. Up-to-the-minute 
information—lI got it only the moment before I rose 
to speak—shows that 96 per cent. of all cattle in 
Northern Ireland are now in attested herds, and 
next month will very likely see an end of their 
campaign. I think that that is most satisfactory. 
(A pplause.) 
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“You have mentioned the international meeting 
on veterinary education which was held in London 
last month. It was, I assure you, most refreshing 
to meet representatives from so many countries with 
the common interest of veterinary education to unite 
them. It was borne in upon most of us that we 
can do a great deal in this country to help with 
the education of veterinarians in many countries 
abroad, some at the undergraduate level who might 
develop into leaders and teachers in their own 
countries and many at the post-graduate level coming 
here to specialise. 

“I want to say something about the arrangements 
being made to replace the College’s headquarters. 
Our present building will shortly be demolished to 
allow for developments connected with the new road 
being driven through the Holborn area. We have 
decided reluctantly that it would be imprudent to 
rebuild on our present site, and we have reached a 
definite decision to sell the site in Red Lion Square 
and seek accommodation elsewhere, either in the 
shape of a building that we can convert to our pur- 
poses, or a site on which we can rebuild. Negotia- 
tions are now proceeding for the sale of the site, and 
all I am in a position to say is that, while the sum 
we expect to realise is larger than we had estimated 
at one time, there is no doubt that we will have to 
appeal to our friends inside and outside the profes- 
sion for funds to build and endow our new head- 
quarters. Certainly this is so if we are to achieve 
a building which can adequately house the College 
and all its present activities and all the activities 
it should indulge in in the future, and provide 
accommodation for our library, which lends all over 
the country to those interested in veterinary matters 
and contains such a wealth of historical material 
which deserves much better’ accommodation than 
we have ever been able to provide for it.” 


“ The Guests ” 

PROFESSOR W: L. WEIPERS, in proposing the toast 
“ The Guests,” said :— 

“As chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Royal College, it would be wise for me to 
woo the Minister through his deputy the Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary and also Members of both 
Houses of Parliament who are with us to-day. We 
hope very shortly to persuade you to give us that 
very valuable commodity, Parliamentary time, for 
some new legislation that will not only enable con- 
solidation immediately to be effected but will also 
put right one or two matters which the passage of 
time has found wanting. 

“TI can safely say that one of the objects of our 
approach to ‘Parliament will be to enable us to 
play a much larger part in the promotion of veter- 
inary education in the under-developed countries, 
a matter of very great importance to the world at 
large. 

“It gives us very great pleasure to have with us 
our near neighbours from Ireland. We have the 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for Northern Ireland, already mentioned by our 
President. We are also pleased to welcome His 
Excellency the Irish Ambassador and our old friend 
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the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture in 
the Republic, Mr. Nagle, as well as a member of 
our Council, Professor Mullaney, here to-day in the 
role of President of the Irish Veterinary Council. 

* At a similar occasion fifty years ago, when the 
great Sir John M’Fadyean was President of our 
Council, it was interesting to find, and agreeable to 
recall, that the main toast was proposed by Dr. 
Kendall, a member of this Royal College who had 
settled in Australia. He, with the assistance of a 
Glasgow veterinary graduate, Gilruth by name, was 
creator of the Melbourne Veterinary School, and laid 
the foundations for veterinary education in Australia. 
Fifty years later, to-day, we welcome as responder 
to this toast Dr. Ken Wells, Veterinary Director 
General of Canada, a graduate of the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College. This College owes its foundation 
to a distinguished member of this Royal College, 
Andrew Smith. Also present with us is the Presi- 
dent of the Victoria Registration Board of Australia. 
His practice in Melbourne is that which was founded 
originally by Dr. Kendall. Their presence here 
to-day is a symbol, not only of the link which binds 
the Commonwealth, but of the close ties which exist 
between veterinarians the whole world over. Last 
year 1 had the honour and pleasure to travel in 
Canada and the United States with our President. 
We learned something of the worth and high reputa- 
tion in which Dr. Wells was held by all with whom 
he came into contact. 

“We welcome our medical colleagues from many 
walks of life. Veterinarians, on qualifying, are 
licensed to practise the art and science of veterinary 
surgery. Nowadays the emphasis is passing over to 
the science and, with our medical colleagues, we 
have established many advances in medical science 
and public health. -These constitute two important 
aspects of veterinary work, and, combined with ani- 
mal husbandry and preventive medicine, make our 
main <ontribution to the common good through agri- 
culture to which we are firmly wedded.” 

Dr. K. F. Weis, Veterinary Director General, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, replied in appro- 
priate terms. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The last event of R.C.V.S. Day was the annual 
general meeting, held at 9, Red Lion Square, in the 
afternoon. The President presided, and the Council 
Chamber was filled with members of the profession. 

After the preliminaries, which included an 
announcement of the results of the Council election 
as published in THE VETERINARY RECORD of May 
28th, the President referred to the Annual Report. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Ritchie said: 

“| should mention the fact that this is the last 
time on which Mr. Henry Sumner will be present 
as a member of the Council. He has been the 
treasurer of recent years and is a former President. 
Several of us tried to induce Mr. Sumner to change 
his mind and allow his name to go forward for 
re-clection, but he has refused. I am sure we shall 
miss Mr. Sumner from the Council very much indeed. 
but we honour him for his courageous decision to 
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resign at this stage, and it is quite obvious that he 
resigns at a time when all his powers are in every 
way undiminished. (“ Hear, hear” and applause.) 

“ As you see from the annual report, he has had 
a great deal to do with the visitations that it has 
been necessary for us to make to the Universities, 
and he has acted as chairman of the visiting group 
on most occasions. This is most important work, 
for we seem now io have reached a system which is 
satisfactory, and it is to a great extent due to his 
efforts. Mr. Sumner, we would have liked it very 
much if you had continued to give us the benefit of 
your expericnce and wisdom on this Council, and 
we accept your resignation with reluctant and real 
sorrow. However, may I say how very much the 
Council and the profession are in your debt for 
the work you have done on this Council. (A pplause.) 

* We are in the position of looking for new accom- 
modation. Maybe in the first place we are search- 
ing for a temporary home and later for new head- 
quarters for the Royal College. I mention all this 
because this is probably the last annual general 
meeting which will be held in this building or on 
this site, and I need not go into the matter further 
for it has all been fully explained already. What 
was 2 quiet square in London when the founders 
of this College came here is now developing into a 
mainly commercial area, with one of the major 
London traffic roads sweeping through the gap which 
is already visible. It had been hoped that the College 
might be able to stay on its present site, but as the 
annual report explains this has proved quite 
impracticable. 

“ Before putting the annual report io you, I think 
perhaps Mr. Sumner may wish to say something.” 

Mr. SUMNER: “ In view of the firmness of my con- 
viction about retiring from the Council, I thought 
that when the time came for me to bid adieu I should 
be able to deal with it with stoical equanimity. My 
diagnosis was wrong. I am feeling this parting more 
than I anticipated. But my dominant feelings are 
not of sadness and regret—and I have them—but 
rather of happiness and privilege: happiness that 
during my period I have enjoyed ihe contacts and 
friendship of so many people that have made this 
period such a delightful experience; privilege because 
during that period I have seen such vital changes in 
the professional set-up, that to me caused some dis- 
quiet but which happily I have been spared to see 
so highly successful and so fruitful of hope for the 
future. “I refer first of all to the transfer of education 
to the universities. Here I must acknowledge the 
way they have dealt with their responsibilities and 
the contribution that those universities are going to 
make to our future. Secondly, I was not alone in 
my disquiet about the alteration in the constitution 
of this Council from being a wholly elected body: 
it was by the Act transferred to a body with 20 
elected and so many nominated members. I had 
grave misgivings about this. They have _ been 
knocked for six, because this Council remains, as 
it has always been, a body kindly, judicial, with one 
object in view, and that is the profession as a whole 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1 overleaf) 
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Current Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Veterinary Pharmacology. Frank 
Alexander. E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh. 
(1960). 20s. 

This little book is a welcome addition to our 
literature and will appeal to undergraduates and also 
to those practitioners who feel the need for a crisp 
book of reference to modern pharmacology. The 
author has set himself the task of providing a concise 
account of the pharmacological properties of the 
principal drugs used in veterinary medicine, and in 
this he has succeeded well. He has confined himself 
strictly to pharmacology, interpreted as the Mode 
of Action of Drugs, and there is only incidental 
mention of therapeutic aspects. In general, drugs 
are discussed in groups arranged according to the 
function they affect rather than in the classification 
of a book of Materia Medica. This, of course, is in 
keeping with the teaching of the subject matter in 
most, if not all, of the British universities. Some 
aspects receive considerably more space than others 
reflecting their importance in veterinary science. 
Thus the chapters devoted to the nervous system 
occupy almost one third of the book and this section 
is very good indeed. Another third is concerned with 
chemotherapeutic agents. Other groups of drugs 
receive a little less attention but with unimportant 
exceptions this is completely adequate. 

This volume is extraordinarily small for so am- 
bitious a subject and rarely can so much factual 
information have been presented in so few pages. 
There is no padding at all ; indeed the facts follow 
so closely upon each other that the reader must 
concentrate as closely and continuously as with any 
detailed standard reference work. This is not every- 
body’s idea of an “ Introduction” but this book is 
not in any sense a pharmacology for the uninitiated. 
A familiarity with the mechanisms and the terminology 
of physiology is presumed. So, too, is a knowledge 
of the common animal and bacterial parasites of 
domesticated animals. The concept of an introductory 
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and not the person, and that is as clear an outlook 
of the present Council as it ever was when it was 
a wholly elected body. 

“So I come tu say *‘ Adieu.’ Thank you.” (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 


Presentation of Awards 


The following awards were then presented: 
Fellowship by Examination, Dr. A. Buxton; Mr. 
W. M. Fitzsimmons; Dr. J. C. Greatorex. Fellow- 
ship Diploma (for meritorious contributions to learn- 
ing), Mr. J. W. Leiper. Fitzwygram Prize, Mr. J. M. 
Bedford. 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
was then unanimously adopted and the meeting 
terminated. 


work is rather expressed in the limits of space avail- 
able for the discussion of each group of drugs. Only 
the important members are discussed at any length 
and even with these the accounts given are usually 
confined to well-established facts. This combination 
has led almost invariably to the clear exposition and 
illustration of fundamental principles so that the 
reader is at no time in danger of confusing the wood 
with the trees. 

With such a subject compressed into so few pages 
some sacrifice has of necessity been made. The one 
fault of this book is that brevity has inevitably im- 
posed a style of presentation that at times is over- 
cryptic and excessively pedagogical for under- 
graduates, although experienced practitioners will 
probably find the terseness an aid to rapid reference. 
The objective of conciseness has also led to occasional 
deficiences of explanation and discussion. For 
instance more could have been said of tranquillizers 
as a group and of kidney function in relation to the 
mode of action of diuretics. However, these minor 
weaknesses are unlikely to be of consequence to the 
undergraduate who will, in any case, read round this 
solid nucleus, nor will it affect the practitioner whose 
experience provides such amplification as may 
occasionally be required. 

Bearing in mind that the author has deliberately 
imposed on himself serious limits of space this book 
could hardly be bettered. It will undoubtedly prove 
a very useful guide, of modest price, for those con- 
cerned with the study of the veterinary aspects of 
pharmacology. 


The Poultry Farmer’s Veterinary Book. By Norma. 
Barron & Ray Feltwell. Dairy Farmer (Books) 
Ltd., Ipswich (1959). 21s. 

It is difficult to understand what useful purpose is 
served by the publication of a volume such as this 
which gives the impression of having been hastily 
compiled and edited so that few pages are free from 
either misprints or ambiguity of statement, or in some 
instances inaccuracies of fact. For the veterinary 
surgeon it can have little value since, apart from the 
inaccuracies present the effort at simplification for 
the lay reader (to whom the book is directed primarily) 
has led to the omission of much technical information 
of importance, whilst for the poultry farmer the 
information in some instances could be misleading. 
For example, under the heading ‘* Fowl Pest” no 
mention is made that Newcastle disease is a notifiable 
disease in this country although reference is made 
to the Fowl Pest Order of 1936 followed by the bare 
statement that, “this Order covers the boiling of 
animal foodstuffs, especially swill.”” In the ensuing 
section, Fowl Plague, it is stated that “‘ the disease 
is due to a virus and since it so closely resembles 
Newcasile disease and (it) is difficult to differentiate 
between the two in the field all cases must be reported 

” The uninformed reader could be forgiven for 
interpreting this information as indicating that fowl 
plague only is notifiable. Again, under Newcastle 
disease, is the statement that ‘ control of the disease 
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is possible by the use of vaccines ’ which also could 
lead to misapprehension unless accompanied by the 
nformation that the use of vaccines is prohibited in 
this country at present. Furthermore, the ensuing 
description of vaccines against Newcastle disease 
and their methods of use is meagre in the extreme, 
being confined to the statement that living and dead 
vaccines may be used “‘ made from selected strain 
grown in eggs,” and that “the intra-nasal spray 
method may also be employed ” although no mention 
is made of vaccination by any other route. It is true 
that for the lay reader detailed information is not 
required, but having deemed it desirable to mention 
vaccination, a brief description of the vaccines used 
elsewhere in the world together with an indication 
of their method of application and effectiveness 
would seem to be essential, rather than to leave 
the reader with the impression that control by 
vaccination is comparatively easy and that dead 
vaccines are as efficient as live ones. This is a 
criticism which can be levelled at most of the descrip- 
tions of treatment or control in the book ; either too 
little, or too much, according to one’s training and 
experience. 

Other misstatements are to be found in the sections 
dealing with ** Respiratory Diseases ” and ‘* Salmon- 
ellosis.” Under the former heading is the statement 
that, “‘ vaccination against infectious bronchitis and 
CRD is, however, now a practical possibility.”” This, 
whilst true of infectious bronchitis is certainly not 
true of chronic respiratory disease (CRD) while in the 
same section also the reader is advised to ‘‘ keep 
chicks and growers away from adult stock. This is 
usually possible and highly effective in those in- 
stances where the disease is known to pass through 
the egg.”” Excellent advice but not for the reason 
given. Under ‘ Salmonellosis”’ is the information 
that Salm. thompson ** may produce infection leading 
to serious losses amongst turkey poults but rarely 
affects other species.” Again a half truth, for ex- 
perience shows that Salm. thompson is highly infective 
for chickens and in fact ranks equally with Salm. 
typhimurium as a cause of Salmonellosis in chicks 
at the present time, infections with both species 
being encountered frequently. 

From these same sections also are two omissions : 
infectious bronchitis is to be found listed in a Table 
giving the diagnosis and symptoms of respiratory 
diseases, but no description of the disease is to be 
found in the text, and although coliform infections 
are purported to be dealt with under ‘‘ Salmonellosis ”’ 
(a point of criticism in itself) no further mention is 
made of them, nor can one find any descriptions of 
either coli-septicaemia or coli-granuloma. Objections 
may also be raised to other statements, such as that 
cage fatigue may be a form of osteopetrosis ; that 
nutritional encephalomalacia can be produced by 
the administration of highly unsaturated fats (without 
further qualification) ; and that the majority of cases 
of neurolymphomatosis develop between 5 and 12 
months of age. 

These examples indicate the tone of the whole 
book and although in general the descriptions of the 
various diseases are adequate many are marred by 
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such imprecisions and ambiguities. It is a pity that 
when setting out to produce what could have been 
a useful book of reference for the poultry farmer the 
authors did not take greater pains to ensure complete 
accuracy of content and presentation. The glossary 
of technical terms consisting of 25 definitions only, 
seems also to be inadequate for the purpose of 
enlightening the lay reader. 


The Rowett Research Institute. Collected Papers : 
Summary and Subject Reviews. Vol. 16. 1960. 
Reid Library, The Rowett Research Institute, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeen. 

This booklet summarises the research objectives of 
the Rowett Institute and describes briefly the work in 
progress. There is a note on the history of the 
Institute, and lists are provided of members of the 
scientific staff and of the governing body. Current 
research is dealt with under the following headings 
Methods; Plant Biochemistry ; Microbiology : 
Rumen Cellulolytic Enzymes ; Rumination ; Reti- 
culo-Rumen Movements ; Absorption ; Lipolysis 
in the Rumen ; Haemoglobin and Blood Potassium 
Types in Sheep ; Molybdenum and Copper Meta- 
bolism ; Skeleton of Sheep; Mammalian Glyco- 
sidases ; Beta-Globulin Polymorphism ; Nutritional 
Ages of Man. Sixty publications during 1958-9 are 
listed, and there are 2 special progress reports on 
‘“* Lipid research at the Rowett Institute, 1951-9,” 
and ‘Experiments on the Nutrition of Sows.” 
The information in this report will be of interest to all 
concerned with nutritional research, and of special 
interest to anyone contemplating a visit to the Rowett 
Institute. 


Clinical Veterinary Surgery Vol. Il, Operative Pro- 
cedure. A. C. Shuttleworth and R. H. Smythe. 
Crosby Lockwood, London, 42s. 

This is the sequel to Volume I which dealt with 

General Principles and Diagnosis. 

The 393 pages are devoted to surgery of the head 
and neck, alimentary and urinary tracts, and the 
male and female generative organs, together with 
operations for hernia, superficial operations on the 
limbs and orthopaedic surgery. This is a vast field 
to attempt to cover. The first 117 pages are confined 
to restraint, an introduction to surgical instruments 
and procedure, and finally to anaesthesia. Restraint 
and anaesthesia are adequately dealt with in existing 
publications, and the same may be said for Caesarean 
section, so that their inclusion ir a book of this size 
reduces the space available for the description of 
operative procedure. 

The techniques which have stood the test of time 
in large animal surgery are well set out, the section 
dealing with laryngeal ventriculectomy in the horse 
being particularly well written and illustrated. As 
far as small animal surgery is concerned, many 
procedures are described which are outmoded, and 
reflect little credit on those members of the pro- 
fession who have done so much to raise the standard 
of surgical technique in the past 15 years. The 
feeding of cotton wool to animals with sharp foreign 
bodies in the stomach, and the use of the “ tele- 
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scoping ’’ operation following enterectomy are two 
such examples, and it seems difficult for anyone with 
experience of dissecting out submaxillary cysts to 
understand why the authors consider deep dissection 
in the submaxillary region to be more dangerous 
than swabbing the area “ with a solution of iodine 
or carbolic acid.” 

Each operation is prefaced by headings which tend 
to be rather uninformative and irritating, as for 
instance the indication of the type of anaesthetic 
required by such phrases as “* long-acting barbiturate 
anaesthetic,” general, long-action barbiturate an- 
aesthesia ’’ or ** a general anaesthetic such as a short 
acting barbiturate.” More careful preparation of the 
script could have eliminated such errors as the 
warning against the possibility of entering the sub- 
arachnoid space in the sheep at the sacro-coccygeal 
junction, and discussing the use of Nembutal under a 
heading of thiopentone sodium. 

The authors have attempted to cover far too 
much of a subject which is rapidly resolving itself into 
specialised sections. As a result the value of their 
book as an authoritative addition to the small number 
of surgical text-books available is disappointingly 
|imited. 


Machine Milking. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food Bulletin No. 177. H.M.S.O., London 
(1959). 12s. 6d. 

This bulletin has been produced in an attempt to 
provide a modern authoritative and comprehensive 
work on the milking machine, and in the reviewer’s 
opinion this object has been achieved with very con- 
siderable success. Although the bulletin is addressed 
mainly to the farmer, the manufacturer, the instruc- 
tor, and the student of agriculture and dairying, it 
will be of great value also to the veterinary surgeon, 
and in fact to all who are in any way interested in 
the dairy cow. 

The first chapter gives a description of the anatomy 
and physiology of the udder and presents a clear 
account of modern views on how the mammary gland 
functions. This is followed by a chapter on the 
milking machine itself, starting with a history of 
its development. It is interesting to read how the 
milking machine has reached its present form mainly 
by trial and error, and that it was not until com- 
paratively recently that really well controlled research 
was put into its development. In this part of the 
bulletin there are sections on the design and con- 
struction of components of the milking machine and 
also on its installation and maintenance. It is 
rightly pointed out that however well the farmer is 
served by the manufacturer giving him the best pos- 
sible installation for his particular set of circum- 
stances, he will still gain much by a clear under- 
Standing of the basic points involved. 

The third chapter gives a wealth of information 
valuable both to the farmer and to those who have 
to advise him on the actual use of the milking 
machine, and it contains a section on the organisation 
of machine milking both for milking parlour systems 
ind for milking in the cowshed. 


The chapter on milking machines and mastitis 
takes the form of a critical review of the literature 
on the subject of the milking machine as a cause of 
mastitis, and this review is followed by an admirable 
summary and discussion. Thirty tables of figures 
are given at the end of this chapter illustrating such 
things as the apparent relation between teat erosion 
and intramammary infection, between pulsation 
ratio and mastitis, and between the effects of hand 
and machine stripping on the incidence of mastitis. 

The fifth chapter is concerned with hygiene and 
deals mainly with the sterilisation of milking equip- 
ment, and the final chapter is on the subject of 
rubber and includes a short section on possible future 
developments. The bulletin as a whole is well 
documented, well illustrated, and contains 32 plates 
and 56 figures. 

The authors are all members of the staff of the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying and are 
to be congratulated on the volume they have pro- 
duced. 


Pathologische Histelogie. Leitfaden der Histopathologie 
fiir Studierende der Veterinarmedizin und Tierarzte. 
Pror. GEORG PALLASKE. Gustav Fischer: Jena 
(1960). 2nd. edition. DM.49. 

This is a revised edition of a text-book of veterin- 
ary histopathology which was first published in 1954. 
The author is one of the best known German veter- 
inary pathologists: he worked with the late Professor 
Nieberle in Leipzig in the nineteen-thirties when the 
latter wrote his well-known text-book of veterinary 
pathology. The author denies that this is a text-book, 
which he says would take a lifetime to write and 
would still be incomplete. He intends the book as 
a guide for veterinary students in their course, sup- 
plementary to the histological material they examine 
in practical classes. The first part of the book deals 
in some 50 pages with inflammation and neoplasia, 
the rest covers the various organs and systems. There 
is hardly a page without an illustration and these 
form a special feature of the book. The text is not 
exhaustive, of course, and disease in each organ is 
illustrated only by referring to certain commonly 
occurring examples, but nevertheless the book does 
constitute an unparalleled source of information 
about veterinary histopathology and is as indispens- 
able to the veterinary pathologist as “ Nieberle and 
Cohrs.” Almost all the book is based on the author’s 
own extensive experience and much of the text and 
many of the illustrations come from his own contri- 
butions to the literature over more than 30 years. 
This is the classical German pathology text, in the 
tradition of Aschoff’s own text-book. It has its 
advantages still, although half a century’s advances 
in aetiology and epidemiology necessitate that patho- 
logical anatomy should be seen as but one facet of 
the complex picture of disease and not be viewed in 
isolation. A sound knowledge of histopathology is 
still essential for an understanding of disease and 
this book is a valuable contribution in the field. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Abriss der Klinik der Hundekrankheiten, by 
Christoph Horst-Joachim, DR. MED. VET. HABIL. 
(1960). Veb Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 
2, Germany. 45.90 DM. 


Diagnosis of Veterinary Parasitisms, by J. H. 
Whitlock, D.v.M., M.S. (1960). Henry Kimpton, 
London. 75s. 


Archiv fiir Experimentelle Veterindrmedizin, by 
Professor Dr. H. R6hrer (and other contributors) 
(1960). S. Hirzel Verlag, Leipzig, Germany. 55 DM. 


Further Problems in Agricultural Policy, Volumes 
I and II, Fourth Report on Agricultural Policies in 
Europe and North America (1960). Published by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-Operation, 
2 rue Andre-Pascal, Paris XVI°, France. 27s. 6d. 


A Stereptaxic Atlas of the Dog’s Brain, by Robert 
K. S. Lim, M.B., CH.B., PH.D., D.SC., Chan-Nao Liu, 
PH.D., and Robert L. Moffiitt, B.s. (1960). Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A., and pub- 
lished in England by Blackwell Scientific Publications 
Ltd., Oxford. 74s. 
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1.C.L.A. Symposium, “ Living Animal Material 
for Biological Research.” Edited by W. Lane Petter 
(1958). 


The National Pig Progeny Testing Board, Annual 
Report, Volume Il. Issued by the National Pig 
Progeny Testing Board, Hitchin Road, Stotfold, 
Arlesey, Beds. (1959). 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Anaesthesia of Laboratory 
Animals, by Phyllis G. Croft, PH.D., M.R.C.V.S. (1960). 
The Universities Federation for Animal Welfare, 
7a, Lamb’s Conduit Passage, London, W.C.1. 3s. 6d. 


Brucella Infection and Undulant Fever in Man, by 
Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys, Bt., C.B., D.M., 
D.P.H., F.R.C.P. (1960). Oxford University Press, 
London. 25s. 


Spezielle Tierseuchen—Bekdmpfung, by Professor 
Lothar Hussel, DR. MED. VET. HABIL. (1960). Veb 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 2, Germany. 
32.10 DM. 


Aids to Biochemistry, by S. P. Datta S., Sc., M.B., 
B.S., and J. H. Ottaway, pH.p. (1960).  Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox Ltd., London. 15s. 


News and Comment 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
VETERINARY FOOD HYGIENISTS 

The second symposium of the International Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Food Hygienists recently held 
in Basle, Switzerland, was attended by over 200 
veterinarians representing nearly 30 countries. 
Although there was, unfortunately, no official dele- 
gation, Great Britain was represented by 3 members 
of the profession; Australia, Ireland and Kenya were 
also represented. 

The programme, which was arranged by the Com- 
mittee I.A.V.F.H. and the Swiss organising com- 
mittee, was very full, consisting of lectures, visits to 
farms and factories and a number of social events. 

A wide range of subjects was discussed. In 
accordance with a resolution passed at the first sym- 
posium, consideration was given to standards of 
meat inspection with a view to drawing up an inter- 
national code. The use of ionising radiation to 
preserve foods of animal origin was described by 
an American author while other speakers discussed 
the effects of such procedures on micro organisms 
and on the foodstuffs themselves. Further sessions 
considered the use of hormones and antibiotics, the 
bacteriological examination of meat, milk, fish and 
eggs and the problems associated with prepacking of 
foods of animal origin. 

On the last day speakers from mainy different 
countries contributed to the discussion of salmonel- 
losis, which is clearly of world-wide importance. 

The symposium did not ignore the problems of 


tropical and under-developed countries; papers were 
presented dealing with meat hygiene in Kenya anc 
with dairying in Pakistan. 

The third symposium will probably be held in 
France in 1962 when it is to be hoped that there 
will be a better representation of British veterin- 
arians. 


GIFT TO KENT UNIVERSITY 


Messrs. Pfizer Ltd., the manufacturing chemists 
of Sandwich, Kent, announce they will subscribe 
£50,000 towards the establishment of a Kent uni- 
versity. The Company state: “ We are enthusiastic 
about the Kent university scheme and take pride in 
being associated with it. The sponsoring body 
believe it possible to establish the university within 
the present- decade—but this will only be practical 
if they receive enough financial support. In making 
this first contribution from a Kent industry we hope 
that our example will be followed by others.” 


THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

The undermentioned gentlemen were registered in 
the Commonwealth List on the dates indicated : — 

BisscHop, Gysbert Hendrik Roosegaarde, B.v.Sc. 
(PRETORIA), c/o South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, $.W.1, May 27th, 1960. 

WELLS, Kenneth Frank, v.S., D.V.M. (ONTARIO), 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, May 
26th, 1960. 
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PERSONAL 


Dr, F. R. Bell has been awarded a Wellcome 
Research Travelling Fellowship for the year 1960-61. 


Dr. L. B. O’Moore, Chief of the Animal Production 
Division of the Agricultural Institute, has been elected 
President of The Irish Grassland Association for the 
period May, 1960, to May, 1961. 


Pofessor E. C. Amoroso of the Royal Veterinary 
College is one of three Fellows of the Royal Society 
who will appear in a B.B.C. television programme 
next Tuesday evening. 


Marriages 


CHRISTIE—CHRISTIE._-At Aberdeen, on June 2nd. 
1960, Geoffrey C. Christie, B.v.M.S., M.R.C.V.S., Well- 
park, Ellon, Aberdeenshire, to Jean S. Christie, 20, 
Elmbank Road, Aberdeen. 


Hyett—-FarRDELL..-At the Lion Walk Congrega- 
tional Church, Colchester, on May 28th, 1960, Alan 
Hyett to. Molly Fardell, B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.S. 


Births 


Hart.—On May 14th, 1960, to Barbara, wife of 
C. B. Hart, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., at Berkhamsted, Herts. 
a daughter (Barbara Mary), sister for Susan and Jane. 


MACLACHLAN.—On May 25th, 1960, to Betty (né 
Mitchell), wife of Gordon Keith Maclachlan, B.sc.., 
M.R.C.V.S., An Darach, Oak Tree Close, Jacobs Well, 
Guildford, Surrey, a son, a brother for Anne and Ian. 


YaTes.On May Ilth, 1960, at Sandbach, 
Cheshire, to Ilelen, wife of R. N. Yates, a son, 
Robert Martin. 


COMING EVENTS 


June 

11th (Sat.). Annual Reunion Dinner of the R.V.C. 
1952 Club at Ye Miller of Mansfield, Goring, 
7 p.m. 

15th (Wed.). Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. Metropolitan 
Region at the Royal Society of Medicjne, 1, 
Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 7 p.m. 

16th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Sussex Veterinary 
Society at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 8.30 p.m. 

17th (Fri.). Summer Meeting of the Northern Ireland 
Veterinary Association at the Silverbirch Hotel, 
Gortin Road, Omagh, 7.15 p.m. 

23rd (Thurs.). Meeting of the Sussex Division of the 
B.S.A.V.A. at the Imperial Hotel, First Avenue, 
Hove, 8 p.m. 

24th (Fri.). Meeting of the North Wales Division at 
Bryn Adda, Dolgellau, 2 p.m. 

25th (Sat.). Meeting of the North West Region of 
the B.S.A.V.A. at the Conservative Club, Market 
Street, Wigan, 7.30 p.m. 

29th (Wed.). Summer Meeting of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Division in the Green Hotel, Kinross. 
2.45 p.m. 
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July 

6th (Wed.). Meeting of the Technical Development 
Committee of the B.V.A., at 7, Mansfield Street, 
10.30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division 
in Carlisle, 

20th, 21st and 22nd (Wed., Thurs. and Fri.). B.V.A. 
Committee and Council Meetings in London. 


August 28th to September 3rd. 78th Annual Congress 
of the British Veterinary Association in Glasgow. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 
Perth. New Mains, Scone (June 2) 
Fowl Pest 

Cambs. Aylesbury Duck Farm, Four Gates, Tydd, 
Wisbech (May 31). 

Leics. Horspool Farm, Loddington; Yard in Meadow 
Lane, Loughborough; 2 Hartington Street, Loughborough: 
Meeting Street, Quorn, Loughborough (June 1); Langton 
Farm, Elmesthorpe, Leicester; 17 Nursery Lane, Quorn, 
Loughborough (June 4); Longcliffe Farm, Shepshed, Lough- 
borough; Nethercote Farm, Newton Burgoland (June 6). 

Lincs. Thorpe Culvert, Wainfleet, Skegness; Sunnydene, 
Wreatby Road East; Budge End, Colesterworth, Grantham 
(May 31); Woolsthorpe Road, Colsterworth, Grantham (June 
2); Tree Farm, Croft End, Skegness (June 3). 

Norfolk. Greenhayes Farm, Rockland St. Mary, Norwich 
(May 31). 

Notts. 29 Cotgrave Lane, Tollerton, Nottingham (June 
4). 

Stafis. No. 7 Holding, Lane Green Road, Bilbrook, 
Codsall, Wolverhampton (June 3). 

Worcs. West Lea, Woodland Road, Dodford Broms- 
grove (June 4). 

Swine Fever 

Cornwall. East Tevelmond, Liskeard (May 31); Tre 
guntis, Wendron, Helston (June 1). 

Devon. Lower Coombe Farm, Bradninch, Exeter (June 


>\ 


Dorset. i 
Shaftesbury (May 31); 17 
minster (June 1) 

Essex. Jenkins Lane Piggeries, Barking (June 2). 

Hereford. Hollybrook, Hamnish, Leominster (June 2). 

Isle of Wight. Sutton Farm, Brighstone, Newport (June 
- 


Rossmore Piggeries, Frog Lane, Motcombe. 
he Barn, Stalbridge Park, Stur- 


Kent. Church Farm, Ulcombe, Maidstone (May 31). 

Lancs. Farnworth Close Farm, Westhoughton, Bolton: 
Fernbank, Maze Lane, Freckleton, Preston (May 31); 12/13 
Smallholding, Highfield Estate, Levenshulme, Manchester: 
The Bungalow, Lytham Road, Freckleton, Preston (June 1): 
Wash Farm, Rainford Road, Bickerstoffe, Ormskirk (June 
a2 


Norfolk. Pinelands Poultry Farm, St. Faith’s Common. 
Horsford, Norwich; Park Farm, Langley, Norwich (June 2) 

Notts. The Ness Farm, North Muskham, Newark (June 
a 
2). 
Salop. The Poplars, Pontesbury, Shrewsbury (May 31) 
Church Farm, Petton Burlton, Shrewsbury (June 1). 

Somerset. Beeches Farm, Buckland St. Mary, Chard 
(‘Tune 1): The Mump, Blacklands, Bridgwater (June 2). 

Suffolk. Church Farm, All Saints, South Elmham, Hales 
worth (June 2). 

Sussex. Berrylands Farm, Pookbourne Lane, Hurst 
pierpoint, Hassocks (June 2). 

Yorks. Bland Close Farm, Whitcliffe Lane, Ripon (May 
31); Tanfield Farm, Deighton, Huddersfield (June 2). 
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Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Copper Poisoning 


Sir,—I would like to call attention to the present 
frequency of cases of copper poisoning in farm ani- 
mals. Weybridge records indicate a marked increase 
of such cases over the last few years, especially in 
sheep, but also in calves and pigs. Most of these 
deaths are associated with the feeding of mineral 
mixtures, pelleted feeding-stuffs, calf starters or pig 
meals to which copper sulphate has been added; 
in a few instances the source of copper has been 
a worm remedy containing a trace element mixture 
as well as the anthelmintic. The amount of copper 
in each one of these proprietary mixtures or feeding- 
stuffs is usually within the limits thought to be safe, 
but a revision of ideas on what constitutes a safe 
limit, particularly for sheep, is now urgent and 
overdue. 

When the “ shot-gun ” trace element mixture began 
to become popular in the 1940s, authorities expressed 
the view that the amounts of trace elements present 
in most of the proprietary mixtures were well within 
the safety margin for all the farm stock for which 
they were intended. Since then, a little more has 
been learned about the requirements and the complex 
inter-relationships of some of these elements. On 
present evidence, there seems to be no justification 
for inclusion of some of them, but ample justification 
for exclusion of others, particularly copper. 

It should be well known by, this time that copper 
deficiency in sheep and cattle in this country as a 
“ conditioned ” or “induced” deficiency, occurring 
on herbage containing apparently adequate copper, 
but also containing substances which interfere with 
the utilisation and storage of copper in the animal, 
Similarly it is known that some types of diet, also 
containing apparently normal amounts of copper, will 
allow excessive storage of copper in sheep. It is. 
therefore, not possible to assess the probable copper 
status of sheep and cattle from an analysis of soil. 
herbage or other feeding-stuffs. Apart from the effect 
of molybdenum, little is known about other dietary 
factors which inhibit or allow excessive storage of 
copper in the liver. Because of these complexities, 
copper supplements should be used with discretion 
and only on the recommendation of a veterinary 
surgeon after copper deficiency has been confirmed 
in the animal. Diagnosis of suspected copper 
deficiency should not be a problem since laboratory 
facilities are available through every Veterinary 
Investigation Centre. Nor should administration of 
adequate and safe amounts of copper to the par- 
ticular animals requiring them, present undue diffi- 
culties; there are several methods by which copper 
supplements can be given orally and suitable copper 
preparations are now available for parenteral 
administration. 

Veterinary surgeons are best fitted to warn farmers 


of the potential danger of the use of feeding-stuffs 
and mixtures containing copper. But it is certainly 
not a simple matter for either the farmer or the vet- 
erinary surgeon to know whether copper had been 
added to pelleted feeds or not, especially as there 
are no regulations governing notification of the inclu- 
sion of potentially dangerous additives to feeding- 
stuffs and mixtures. Unless the veterinary surgeon 
is prepared to take a lead in advising farmers of the 
accumulative potentially toxic effects of copper 
additives, these present needless losses of farm stock 


will continue to inscrease. 


Yours faithfully, 
RUTH ALLCROFT. 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, 
Weybridge, 
Surrey. 
June 2nd, 1960. 


Inoculation Against Distemper 


Sir,—One becomes more and more interested in 
the spectacle of commercial firms attempting to * out 
advertise” each other in the lay press on the subject 
of distemper vaccination. 

There is One aspect of this subject which seems 
to have been overlooked; it is that if the public hears 
of sufficient numbers of breakdowns accredited to 
any one particular vaccine, they will tend not to 
insist On that preparation being used by their veter- 
inary surgeons. The word “ insist” is used advisedly 
because, in many instances, the veterinary surgeon 
is being advised by his customers—under the circum- 
stances a better word than “clients ”—as to which 
vaccine is to be used. 

In my view all these vaccines, however carefully 
prepared, are liable to break down if used in the 
wrong way. It must, surely, be regretted that there 
are members of our profession, albeit a small 
minority, who are prepared to vaccinate dogs in pet 
shops or in “buying and selling” kennels, thus 
carrying out this treatment in conditions where the 
distemper virus may be rampant. Of what value is 
a certificate of vaccination in such conditions? One 
has heard of cases where such “ ceitificated ” animals 
became ill and died: and while it might be said that 
the criticism which fell upon the veterinary surgeon’s 
head was merited, the good name of the profession 
may become involved, and that, Sir, is a state of 
affairs gravely to be deplored. Worst of all, it 
could lead to the whole idea of vaccination becoming 
suspect in the public mind. 

I feel the situation has now been made much worse 
by the decision of a commercial company to issue an 
insurance when animals are vaccinated with their 
preparation. This appears to me to spread an 
umbrella over the minority of veterinary surgeons 
to whom I have referred and who will accordingly 
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be less prepared to reconsider the conditions in which 
they administer vaccination. 

Competition between manufacturers in this field 
has surely become exaggerated to a point where it is 
undignified; and it is incumbent upon veterinary 
surgeons to resist the pressure thus brought upon 
them, to make use of products strictly on merit, and 
at the same time tell their clients that if they insist 
upon this or that immunising agent against the vet- 
erinary surgeon’s advice, they must accept any con- 
sequences which may ensue. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. CARR. 
192, London Road, 
Leicester. 
May 28th, 1960. 


Sir-—To my mind the principle involved by a 
certain well-known commercial company in offering 
compensation to popularise their product, is very 
regretable and liable to encourage an unfortunate 
position between veterinary surgeon and client, when 
things go wrong. This may well spread to other 
things than distemper. 

Clients can be awkward enough when a break- 
down occurs without educating them to expect 
compensation ! 

If this firm is so anxious to be generous why not 
issue a full-scale insurance policy against accident 
and disease without specification of any particular 
disease? 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM TRIGGER. 
Queen Street, 
Newcastle, 
Staffs. 
May 3\st, 1960. 


Brucellosis 


Sir,—At this time of the year many urban dwellers 
are contemplating moving their families to the sea- 
side for a holiday, or into the country. City dwellers 
are frequently attracted by the novelty of rural 
surroundings. 

In the columns of the press one finds advertise- 
ments offering the amenities of life on a farm which 
may include such attractions as “milk and dairy 
products from our own herd.” I read one advertise- 
ment last spring which offered “ milk, served warm 
from our own Jersey cows.” As most parents and 
children who leave town to feast on these raw 
animal products have known only pasteurised or 
sterilised milk, the danger of contracting brucellosis 
becomes apparent. In addition, almost every large 
town contains shops which specialise in cream 
cheeses made daily from fresh milk from such-or- 
such a herd. In my own city at least 5 large dairies 
compete in this form of craftmanship. I am not 
competent to say whether the products of fermenta- 
tion have a harmful effect on Brucella—the fact 
remains that large quantities of raw milk find an 
outlet in this particular form. 

Some among us who have had a deal of experi- 
ence of brucellosis on the farm suspect that the 
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incidence of clinical signs of infection in human 
beings may be greater than available statistics sug- 
gest. There may be 2 causes; the first that until 
comparatively recently there may well have been a 
lack of awareness among a considerable percentage 
of diagnosticians of the probability, or even of the 
possibility, that certain symptoms exhibited by 
human patients could be associated with infection 
derived from animal products. As a consequence 
the symptoms, often vague, associated with Brucella 
infection, may have been confused with the influenza- 
like symptoms produced by a virus. The second 
cause of diagnostic failure, particularly in the more 
chronic forms of the disease, could sometimes be 
attributed to the vagaries of the agglutination test, 
if employed. 

To illustrate this 1 can quote the case of an elderly 
veterinary surgeon who contracted acute brucellosis 
associated with undulant fever, and a high agglutina- 
tion titre, through accidentally injecting a quantity 
of the live vaccine first issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture into his left thumb. Following this 
unfortunate experience he spent many years in 
country practice where Brucella abortion was rife, 
daily removing afterbirths from infected cows. He 
suffered constantly from an allergic dermatitis of 
both arms and experienced relapses of undulant fever, 
often accompanied by arthritic symptoms, at almost 
regular yearly intervals. During succeeding attacks 
his agglutination titre became less marked. In the 
summer of 1959 he experienced a_ particularly 
severe relapse which excited the interest of the 
health authorities, with the result that a blood sample 
was taken at a public health laboratory for diagnostic 
purpose. 

No information was forthcoming from this and 
the report read: “ Br. abortus-—negative.” Appended 
was a note: “ This rather suggests that he (the vet- 
erinary surgeon) has never had brucellosis!” 

This is no reflection upon the person who carried 
out the test but it seems to show that a similar diag- 
nostic procedure in the case of a patient lacking an 
obvious history of earlier infection, might easily be 
misleading. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. SMYTHE. 
6, Peveril Drive, 
The Park, 
Nottingham. 
May 28th, 1960. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election 


Sir,—I thank all those members of the veterinary 
profession who re-elected me to the Council for their 
confidence, which I greatly appreciate. 

! am grateful also to you for the opportunity of 
returning thanks through the columns of THE VeET- 
ERINARY RECORD. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. N. GOULD. 
* Rockholme,” 
12, Landguard Road, 
Southampton. 
June 4th, 1960. 


The 





